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DEVELOPMENT OF MULTIPLE- 
PURPOSE WATER PLANNING BY THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IN THE 
MISSOURI BASIN 


BY THOMAS H. LANGEVIN 


HE Missouri Valley program is a mammoth plan for the 
TT resouree development of a river basin which covers 
an area of approximately 529,000 square miles, one-sixth 
of the United States. It is a program of utmost importance 
to Nebraskans, whose state is the only one of the ten Missouri 
Valley states which lies entirely within the region. 
Nebraska is already profiting from aspects of the program 
and the promise of much greater benefits is a rich one. These 
benefits are multiple—often, though not always—from one 
project. It is with the concept of multiple-purpose water 
development which the Missouri Basin program is helping 
to more clearly define that this article is concerned. 
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} at Concordia Teachers College in Seward. This article is 
based upon a doctoral dissertation written at the University 
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For nearly one hundred twenty years, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been concerned, in varying degrees, with the 
development of the Missouri River, or the water resources 
of its drainage basin. Under the present Missouri Basin 
development program, an inter-agency approach, the concept 
of multiple-purpose development, including flood control, 
navigation, irrigation, power, and other allied phases, has 
become firmly established. The use of specific projects or 
improvement features for multiple purposes has evolved 
slowly as a national policy, and the growth of the concept 
is reflected in the water development and planning carried 
on by the Federal Government in the Missouri Basin prior 
to World War II.' 

Because of the importance of water transportation, early 
improvement of the Missouri River was concerned with the 
stabilization of a channel for navigation. The first steamboat 
was taken on the river in 1819, and the same year three boats, 
under the command of Stephen H. Long, attempted a journey 
up the river. One of these, the Western Engineer, ascended 
the river as far north as Fort Lisa, five miles below Council 
Bluffs. By 1831 there were five regular steamboats on the 
lower river; and in 1836 there were nearly twenty which 
made round trips from St. Louis to Glasgow and Boonville, 
Missouri. By 1842 there were thirty-six boats on the lower 
river.* 

Despite the fact that railroads had been built to various 
points on the Missouri River prior to 1880, the peak of steam- 
boat activity was reached in that year, during which the 
wharf master at St. Louis recorded three hundred thirty-two 
arrivals and departures. In the same year, forty-six steam- 
boats arrived at Fort Benton on the upper reaches of the 
Missouri in western Montana. Through-navigation on the 
Missouri River soon disappeared, however, after the com- 

1 The development of the multiple-purpose concept as a national 
policy has been studied by Joseph Sirera Ransmeier, The Tennessee 
Valley Authority. A Case Study in the Economics of Multiple- 
Purpose Stream Planning (Nashville, 1942). 

* Hiram Martin Chittenden, History of Early Steamboat Naviga- 
tion on the Missouri River (New York, 1913), I, 90-1. 


8 Phillip E. Chappell, A History of the Missouri River (Topeka, 
1912), pp. 42-44. 
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pletion of a railroad to Fort Benton in the late 1880’s. The 
last arrival of a steamboat at that point was only a few years 
later.* 

It was the importance of the steamboat traffic which first 
caused the Federal Government to pursue activities on the 
Missouri River, where navigation was notoriously treach- 
erous because of constantly shifting sandy channels, and 
obstructions such as trees and brush. In 1832, an act of Con- 
gress appropriated $50,000, part of which was to be used 
to improve the navigation of the Missouri River.® In 1838, 
further action was taken which provided for the removal 
of snags and obstructions and the maintenance of a channel 
for steamboating.*® 

For approximately forty years following the initial au- 
thorization in 1832, government appropriations to the Corps 
of Engineers were primarily used to combat the various 
dangers which the Big Muddy presented to navigation. 
Though snagboats were utilized to remove obstructions, 
snags pierced enough hulls on the Missouri to earn for the 
river the title of “the graveyard of steamboats.”* 

It was not until 1878 that Congress provided sufficient 
money to initiate navigation improvement work at various 
points along the Missouri River. At this time $50,000 was 
appropriated with which to survey the river from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to its mouth, in the interest of providing an adequate 
channel for navigation.* The appropriation made several 
years later, in 1881, was the fifth in a series totaling $861,000 
for more than forty works among projects in thirteen locali- 
ties along the Missouri River.* 


4 George C. Haydon, The Missouri River and Its Improvement 
(Kansas City, 1931), p. 7. (Mimeographed) 

5 Law of July 3, 1832, 22nd Congress, Ist Session, U.S. Statutes 
At Large, IV, 552. 

6 Law of July 7, 1838, 25th Congress, 2nd Session, Ibid., V, 270. 

7 Paul D. Berrigan, “Early Day Activities and Improvements on 
the Missouri River,” Minutes of the Fortieth Meeting of the Missouri 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee, May 18, 1950, Appendix C, p. 2. 
(Mimeographed) 

8 Law of June 18, 1878, 45th Congress, 2nd Session, U.S. Congress 
Session Laws, Ch. 264, 163. 

® Berrigan, op. cit., C-2. 
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The period from 1877 to 1882 was the formative period 
in the development of procedures for navigation channel 
stabilization on the Missouri. Experimental work was pur- 
sued by a trial and error method, and through a process of 
elimination, various “standard” types of dikes and revet- 
ments evolved. This was the beginning of the construction 
of bank protective works and contraction or narrowing of 
the river in order to increase the depth of the channel. These 
principles were advocated by Major Charles R. Suter of the 
Corps of Engineers in 1881, when he presented to Congress 
the first comprehensive report on means of improving the 
Missouri in a systematic fashion.'’ 

The first appropriation for such improvement was made 
in the following year, when the Suter Report was authorized 
by Congress.'! In order to facilitate this program, the Mis- 
souri River Commission was created in July, 1884. This com- 
mission consisted of five members, three from the army 
and two civil engineers. It was established to “superintend 
and direct” the navigation improvements on the river. That 
improvement work was quite experimental is indicated 
by the fact that the act which created the commission 
directed that there should be an annual report on the systems 
of work which were devised. The act also appropriated 
$125,000 to improve the upper Missouri River above Sioux 
City and granted $15,000 with which to survey the area 
above Fort Benton.'* 

While the Missouri River Commission did not receive 
adequate funds to carry out very far-reaching improvements, 
it did, under the general plan of work recommended in the 
Suter Report, initiate various navigation works on the lower 
Missouri River from Kansas City to the mouth. Revetments 
were constructed on various troublesome “bends” and bank 
stabilization was initiated on the river between Jefferson 
City and the mouth." 


10 Haydon, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
11 Law of Aug. 2, 1882, 47th Congress, 1st Session, U.S. Congress 
Session Laws, Ch. 375, 205. 
a 12 Law of July 5, 1884, 48th Congress, lst Session, Ibid., Ch. 228, 
4-5. 
13 Haydon, op. cit., p. 15. 
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However, appropriations in the early years were shaped 
much more by politics than by any consideration of costs 
and benefits. In order to try to remedy this, Congress, in 1902, 
while abolishing the Missouri River Commission, established 
a Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors in the office 
of the Chief of Army Engineers, to which all river reports, 
surveys, and examinations were to be submitted for review.** 

Under control of the Corps of Engineers, work on the 
Missouri River was practically dormant during the period 
between 1902 and 1910, for not even enough funds were pro- 
vided to maintain works already installed by the Missouri 
River Commission.'* 

While this early period was characterized by an emphasis 
upon work only for navigation improvement, it should be 
recognized that after the turn of the century it became 
apparent that various river works, including levees, while 
constructed under appropriations made only in the name 
of navigation, actually had a direct bearing on the control of 
floods. During the early years of this century, then, naviga- 
tion works actually were constructed with an incidental 
flood control purpose.’*® It is under this multiple-purpose 
concept of navigation and incidental flood control that one 
must consider the various navigation projects which have 
been pursued on the Missouri River since 1912, when a six- 
foot channel was authorized from Kansas City to the mouth 
of the river, near St. Louis.'" 

A trend toward multiple-purpose water development was 
also noticeable early in the twentieth century when the 
National Conservation Commission established by President 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1908 to investigate resource problems 
said, “All uses of the waters and all portions of each water- 
way should be treated as interrelated.”"* 





14 Ransmeier, op. cit., p. 6. 

15 Haydon, op. cit., p. 16. 

16 Ransmeier, op. cit., p. 10. 

17 Public Law 241, 62nd Congress, 2nd Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, XXXVII, Pt. 1, 219. In 1927, this project was extended by 
congressional authorization to Sioux City, Iowa. Public Law 560, 
69th Congress, 2nd Session, Ibid., XLIV, Pt. 2, 1013. 

18 Quoted in Ransmeier, op. cit., p. 14. 
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The Federal Water Power Act of 1920, while it had 
deficiencies with respect to such conservationist views, was 
designed to protect the spoilation of sites where navigable 
stream development was possible, and was an advancement 
of the principle of multiple-purpose water development. No 
funds, however, were provided for the Federal Power Com- 
mission to initiate the comprehensive river investigations 
which the act of 1920 authorized.’® 

The recognition of the position of power development, 
however, was more fully indicated in 1925, when Congress 
directed the Corps of Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission to prepare estimates of the cost of multiple-purpose 
development of navigable streams in the United States. The 
report was to indicate all navigable streams upon which 
power development appeared to be feasible, 


. . with a view to the formulation of general plans 
for the most effective improvement of such streams for 
the purposes of navigation, and the prosecution of such 
improvement in combination with the most efficient 
development of the potential water power, the control 
of floods, and the needs of irrigation.*” 

In accordance with this authorization, a report which gave 
an estimate of the cost of such surveys of the Missouri River 
and its tributaries was submitted in April, 1926.*' The esti- 
mate included the upper as well as the lower Missouri Basin, 
and called for investigations dealing with flood control and 
other possible utilization of water resources, with emphasis 
on the relation of the use of water for irrigation and navi- 
gation.** 

In the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1927, Congress author- 
ized this report as a basis for further investigations and plans 
and directed the Secretary of War to make surveys of the 
Missouri River and its tributaries. Designs for improvement 
were to include flood control, navigation, irrigation and 


19 Tbid., p. 17. 

20 Public Law 585, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, XLIII, Pt. 1, 1190. 

21 House Document 308, 69th Congress, Ist Session. 

22 Ibid., pp. 2-6. The report gave estimates for the examination 
of navigable streams throughout the United States. 
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power development, as well as other related water uses.** 
For the next five years the Corps of Engineers, working 
under this authorization, made an exhaustive study of im- 
provement possibilities. The various reports of these surveys 
were all included in a document which was huge in its 
scope.** This Army report was presented in September, 1933, 
by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, then Chief of Engineers. It in- 
cluded surveys of the Missouri River itself and its twenty- 
three major tributaries, and provided for multiple-purpose 
development plans. The report proposed the construction of 
levees and channel improvements on the upper and lower 
Missouri River to afford flood protection to thirteen towns 
and cities.** While a system of reservoirs was considered 
for the alleviation of floods in the Missouri Basin, the division 
engineer did not propose them because it was felt they were 
not economically justifiable.** A system of seven reservoirs 
was proposed, however, for the lower Missouri Basin, to 
alleviate floods on the lower Mississippi River.** 

With respect to irrigation the comprehensive plan men- 
tioned a possibility of eighty reservoir projects. Of these, 
it was stated that over forty, which would irrigate more than 
2,000,000 acres of land, appeared to be feasible for federal 
development. A total of thirty-six hydroelectric projects was 
mentioned, involving the construction of nearly eighty power 
plants with a combined capacity of 2,767,000 kilowatts. 
Among these was the Fort Peck project in Montana.** It was 
proposed that the existing navigation project should be con- 
tinued, but because the feasibility of a six-foot channel was 
questioned, it was stated that: 


.. . further new works will be limited to those neces- 
sary to reasonably assure the integrity of such works 
as are already completed or underway, to maintenance 


23 Public Law 560, 69th Congress, 2nd Session, Sec. 1, U.S. Stat- 
utes At Large, XLIV, Pt. 2, 1013. 

24 House Document 238, 73rd Congress, 2nd Session, Feb., 1934. 
This is known as the Missouri River “308 Report.” The report is 
over 1,200 pages in length, excluding a large collection of maps 
and charts. 

25 Ibid., p. 2. 
26 Ibid. 
27 Ibid., p. 13. 
28 Ibid. 
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of existing works and to such snagging, dredging, and 
channel marking as may be found necessary to facilitate 
navigation that might use the river under prevailing 
conditions.?® 

In considering the voluminous report, the Board of Engi- 
neers for Rivers and Harbors agreed that the plan was com- 
prehensive and “adequate. . . . as a general guide for the 
conservation of the water resources of the Missouri Basin, 
and for future developments for navigation, flood control, 
power development, and irrigation.” But specifically, for the 
present, the board felt flood protection for cities was a local 
concern, that the reservoir systems were not economically 
feasible, that some of the irrigation projects were probably 
suitable, that federal participation in power developments 
was not justifiable, and that only existing navigation projects 
should be continued.*° 

The attitude of the Army, in general, was that the formu- 
lated development plans were adequate for future action “as 
economic conditions may warrant.”*' While the “308 report” 
was the major study upon which subsequent Missouri Basin 
water development plans were based, it was noticeable that 
the general attitude upon its presentation was that multiple- 
purpose development to any extent was not feasible at that 
time. Especially noticeable was the emphasis placed upon the 
fact that flood control remained somewhat a local problem, 
and not within the sphere of federal activity. 

However, it should be emphasized that this was at the 
time when the TVA was being initiated, which gave increas- 
ing influence toward a more adequate fulfillment of multiple- 
purpose use of water resources. Senator Norris, the great 
TVA exponent, was at this time also thinking of a fuller use 
of the water resources of the Missouri Basin. Early in 1934, 
he presented a bill which envisioned a development scheme 
for the region not unlike that outlined by the “308 report” 
in its purposes. It provided for improving the navigability 
of the Missouri River, for flood control, reforestation, irriga- 


29 Ibid., p. 16. 
30 Ibid., pp. 17-21. 
81 Ibid., p. 12. 
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tion development, and the production of electric power.*” 

During the period after the Mississippi flood of 1927, it 
became increasingly recognized that flood control policy 
should be revised so as to provide for more than a reliance 
upon benefits merely incidental to navigation. This idea was 
expanded and put into action after the nation-wide floods 
of 1935 and the flood on the Ohio River in 1936**. The Flood 
Control Act of 1936 was the first declaration of the congres- 
sional policy that floods were to be considered a national 
problem. Under this act, flood control was made the respon- 
sibility of the Corps of Engineers of the United States Army 
and of the Secretary of Agriculture. The Corps of Engineers 
was to be responsible for surveys and proposals concerning 
flood control on the main stream, including, in general, 
various phases of water run-off retardation.** 

That flood control was not to be carried on under a single- 
purpose policy is indicated by the 1936 act, which, in placing 
flood control on navigable waters chiefly in the hands of the 
Corps of Engineers, stated that flood control was “.. . for the 
benefit of navigation and the control of destructive flood 
waters and other purposes. .. .” More specifically, the act 
provided: 


. , . that penstocks or other similar facilities, adapted 
to possible future use in the development of adequate 
electric power may be installed in any dam herein 
authorized when approved by the Secretary of War upon 
the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers.*5 


The Flood Control Act of 1936, however, authorized no 
dams in the Missouri Basin. Rather, it approved levees and 
flood walls on the Kansas and Missouri Rivers at Kansas 
City, and channel improvement for flood control in the 
vicinity of Council Bluffs, Iowa.** It is apparent that the 
interrelationship of flood control and navigation improve- 
ment was recognized. In addition, the 1936 act authorized 


82 Congressional Record, LXXVIII, Pt. 1, 56. 

83 Ransmeier, op. cit., pp. 21, 23. 

384 Public Law 738, 74th Congress, 2nd Session, Sec. 1 and 2, U.S. 
Statutes At Large, XLIX, Pt. 1, 1570. 

85 Ibid., p. 1572. 

86 Ibid., p. 1588. 
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the Corps of Engineers and the Department of Agriculture 
to make preliminary river and watershed surveys and inves- 
tigations at various localities, including the Republican River 
in Nebraska, the Smoky Hill River in Kansas, and others.** 
Other preliminary investigations and surveys were author- 
ized in the flood control act of the following year for the 
Platte River in the vicinity of Schuyler, Nebraska, the Little 
Osage River in Kansas, and the Yellowstone River in Mon- 
tana. In this act flood control was more closely integrated 
with navigation.** 

The association of these water development phases with 
the production of power was more closely achieved in 1938, 
when another flood control act specified approval of produc- 
ing power at flood control dams not only upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Engineers, but also upon that 
of the Federal Power Commission.*® Also, in addition to 
further authorization granted to the Corps of Engineers and 
the Department of Agriculture for flood control surveys, 
the 1938 act authorized the Federal Power Commission to 
carry out examinations and surveys of power potentialities 
at Army projects and authorized $1,500,000 for that purpose.*® 

The flood control program in the Missouri Basin was 
further extended in 1938, when Congress authorized $9,000,- 
000 for the construction of reservoirs in the area, these to be 
“selected and approved by the Chief of Engineers” on the 
basis of a “comprehensive plan” which had been presented 
in 1937.4! Actually, construction on only one of these reser- 
voirs was initiated prior to World War II, that being the 
Kanapolis Dam on the Smoky Hill River in central Kansas. 
Construction, however, was deferred after the beginning of 
the war, in order to conserve manpower and materials.** 

In 1941, Congress extended the authorization of the 
Army’s “comprehensive plan” by an additional $7,000,000, 

87 Ibid., pp. 1592-4. 

38 Public Law 406, 75th Congress, lst Session, Sec. 5, U.S. Statutes 
At Large, L, Pt. 1, 877, 878. 
mie. Public Law 761, 75th Congress, 3rd Session, Sec. 4, Ibid., LII, 

40 Ibid. p. 1224. 


41 Ibid., p. 1218. 
42 House Document 475, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 22. 
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and specifically approved the construction of the Harlan 
County Dam on the Republican River in Nebraska, the 
Cherry Creek project near Denver, and the initiation of a 
flood protection scheme along the banks of the Missouri 
River between Sioux City, Iowa and Kansas City.** At the 
time of the entry of the United States into World War II, 
authorization had been given for the construction of ten 
flood control dams in the Missouri Basin, although work had 
been initiated only on the Kanapolis project.** This does not 
include the huge Fort Peck project in Montana which was 
already completed at this time. 

The Fort Peck project in itself offers a study in the growth 
of multiple-purpose water development policy in the Mis- 
souri Basin during the decade prior to the entrance of the 
United States into World War II. In 1933, at the time the 
Army was about to present the basic “308 report” on the 
Missouri Basin, calling for the construction of Fort Peck Dam 
as an aid to navigation by means of regulating channel flows, 
various senators from the Missouri Basin states announced 
they were planning to urge President Roosevelt to recom- 
mend this reservoir as a public works project. They felt 
there might be undue delay if it were dependent upon specific 
congressional appropriations for the Army.*® Consequently, 
the President told Senator Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri 
he might feel assured that the entire Missouri River project 
would be carried out, including Fort Peck Reservoir, but 
that it would be possible to allocate at the present time only 
such funds as could be used during the next year.*® 

Construction of the Fort Peck Dam was begun in the early 
spring, 1934, simultaneously with the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee projects. On July 13, 1934, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes granted $25,000,000 of P.W.A. funds to carry on the 
work at Fort Peck, including purposes of irrigation and flood 
control in addition to navigation.*’ President Roosevelt, in a 


43 Public Law 228, 77th Congress, Ist Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, LV, Pt. 1, 646-7. 

44 House Document 475, op. cit., p. 30. 

45 New York Times, October 3, 1933, I, 42:2. 

46 Tbid., I, 33:1. 

47 Ibid., July 13, 1934, I, 17. 
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speech at Fort Peck on August 6, 1934, emphasized the im- 
portance of the project as an aid to navigation, but he also 
gave emphasis to its value in being able to provide irrigation 
water for 85,000 acres of land downstream from the dam. 
He said that the Missouri River work, of which Fort Peck 
was only the beginning, would be carried to completion, and 
that the project was one national in scope.** Fort Peck was, 
of course, part of the New Deal program for federal dams, 
which by 1936, included proposals for the completion of 
thirty-seven such structures, including Grand Coulee, Bonne- 
ville, Boulder, Norris, and other TVA projects.*® 

The Fort Peck project went forward under PWA aus- 
pices until 1935, when it was authorized as an aid to naviga- 
tion by Congress.®® After this time, until the substantial 
completion of the Fort Peck project in 1939, there was much 
discussion throughout the Missouri Valley concerning 
whether or not multiple-purpose benefit could be expected 
from it. The Kansas City Journal, in an editorial entitled 
“Missouri River Follies” went so far as to condemn the whole 
Fort Peck project as worthless, authorized merely because 
of pressure from waterway advocates. It recommended “. . . 
confining river work to scientific flood control. In these 
troubled times,” the article continued, “a little humor now 
and then is welcome, but in this case of river navigation the 
comedy comes at too high a price.”®! 

While the flood control benefits of Fort Peck had been 
publicized and while the Army had vaguely mentioned irri- 
gation benefits, by 1937 there was no specific provision in 
Army plans for the production of power. Nevertheless, the 
possible generation of power consistent with the primary 
purpose of navigation had been discussed in the Army’s 
“308 report.”5? The possibility of power production at Fort 
Peck, however, was being discussed as work on the project 
progressed. In January, 1937, for example, Representative 


48 Ibid., August 7, 1934, I, 11:3. 

49 Ibid., February 23, 1936, IV, 4. 

50 Public Law 409, 74th Congress, Ist Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, XLIX, Pt. 1, 1034. 

51 Quoted in Congressional Record, LXXXV, Pt. 2, A-498. 

52 House Document 238, op. cit., pp. 174 ff. 
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James F. O’Connor of Montana introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives which called for the creation of a Fort 
Peck Power Authority to provide for the generation, distri- 
bution, and sale of electricity.” 

The Fort Peck Act of 1938 provided for the construction 
of power generating facilities at the project. The law stated 
that: 


The Secretary of War shall provide, . . . operate, main- 
tain, and improve at Fort Peck project such . . . facilities 
for the generation of electric energy as the Bureau (of 
Reclamation) may deem necessary. 


Surplus power, consistent with requirements for naviga- 
tion, was to be delivered to the Bureau of Reclamation for 
distribution.** No power was produced prior to the war at 
Fort Peck. During the war, however, in 1943, a 35,000 kilowatt 
generator was placed in operation.*® 

While prior to the war, therefore, Fort Peck was regarded 
as a project to support navigation on the Missouri River, 
various other development purposes had by that time become 
associated with it. It became increasingly apparent, especially 
during the 1930’s, that the water development phases of 
navigation, flood control and power were interrelated. A simi- 
lar growth of multiple-purpose consciousness was evident 
in the field of irrigation. 


Just as flood control early proved itself a “natural” inci- 
dent to the construction of navigation levees, so the 
generation of power soon proved itself an economical 
incident to the storage of water for irrigation. Further, 
it soon appeared that the disposal of surplus water sup- 
plies to neighboring communities suffering from water 
deficiencies was also an appropriate function of a public 
irrigation improvement.*® 


The recognition of this fact has evolved over the period 
since the entry of the Federal Government into the field of 


58 H.R. 3908, 75th Congress, lst Session, Congressional Record, 
LXXXI, Pt. 1, 542. 

54 Public Law 529, 75th Congress, 3rd Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, LII, 403-7. 

55 Minutes of the Forty-Third Meeting of the Missouri Basin 
Inter-Agency Committee, August 24, 1950, G-6. (Mimeographed) 

56 Ransmeier, op. cit., p. 25. 
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irrigation, which followed the earlier periods of irrigation 
development by private enterprise and state “superintend- 
ence” of irrigation.** The Federal Government’s activities 
in the field of irrigation were inaugurated with the Recla- 
mation Law of 1902. This act, which instituted the “reclama- 
tion fund,” introduced the principles of repayment for irri- 
gation development, and authorized the Secretary of Interior, 
“to make examinations and surveys for, and to locate and 
construct . . . irrigation works for the storage, diversion, and 
development of waters” in seventeen western states.** 

While this original reclamation act specified only single- 
purpose projects, it soon became apparent that the genera- 
tion of hydro-electric power, where feasible, would further 
the objectives of the reclamation policy. Consequently, in 
1906, it was provided that whenever the production of power 
was: 


Necessary for the irrigation of lands under any project 


undertaken .. . or the opportunity is afforded for the 
development of power . . . the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized to lease . . . giving preference to municipal 


purposes, any surplus power or power privileges.®® 
Pt. 1, 117. 

Furthermore, the act recognized the importance of the 
-incidental sale of surplus water at projects to towns, the 
proceeds of which was to go into the reclamation fund. 

Further provision for the sale of surplus water was made 
in 1911, when the Secretary of the Interior was authorized 
to sell water to lands already being irrigated as a result 
of activities outside the scope of the Reclamation Service.*' 
This delivery of supplemental water supplies to irrigation 
districts, associations, and individuals greatly expanded 








57 Dorothy Lampen, Economic and Social Aspects of Federal 
Reclamation (Baltimore, 1930), pp. 20-48. The author places the 
history of irrigation legislation into three periods. These are: the 
period of development by private enterprise, the period of state 
control, and the period of federal reclamation. 

58 Public Law 161, 57th Congress, Ist Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, XXXII, Pt. 1, 388. 

59 Public Law 103, 59th Congress, Ist Session, Ibid., XXXIV, 

60 Ibid., pp. 116-7. 

- - — Law 406, 6lst Congress, 3rd Session, Ibid., XXXVI, 
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the federal reclamation activities. It made for the stabiliza- 
tion of areas already being irrigated, but insecure because 
of lack of reliable water supplies.” 

While provision for the sale of surplus power and water 
to enlarge the reclamation fund was therefore made in the 
early years after the Reclamation Act of 1902, these features 
remained in a relatively minor position. The early construc- 
tion of power plants, under the act of 1906, was carried on 
with the sole purpose of producing power necessary for the 
construction of projects. This was true, for example, in the 
Salt River Valley project in Arizona, which was initiated 
in 1906. 

However, as federal reclamation projects became larger 
and more complex, it was necessary to produce power to run 
pumps needed for irrigation and drainage. Power plants 
became integral parts of irrigation projects.** The concept 
of multiple-purpose irrigation projects was broadened as the 
work of the Reclamation Bureau increased, and in 1928, 
as a result of the growing consciousness of full utilization 
of water resources, the first multiple-purpose irrigation de- 
velopment was authorized, that being the Boulder Canyon 
project.*° 

The act which provided for the construction of this huge 
dam on the Colorado River specifically defined the uses of 
the structure and its reservoir as being for the improvement 
of navigation, river regulation, irrigation, flood control, do- 
mestic water supplies, and the production of power.** 

Perhaps because of the influence of the planning of the 
Boulder Canyon project, the Reclamation Bureau, during the 
1920’s, came to think of comprehensive or multiple-purpose 
development in other areas. While various recommendations 
for such development were not well received by the Coolidge 
and Hoover administrations, some were approved during the 


62 Senate Document No. 36, 76th Congress, Ist Session, “National 
Irrigation Policy. Its Development and Significance,” p. 10. 

63 John C. Page, “The Place of Hydroelectric Power in Recla- 
mation,” The Reclamation Era, XXX, No. 6, 157. 

64 Ibid. 

65 Public Law 642, 70th Congress, 2nd Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, XLV, Pt. 1, 1057. 
66 Ibid., p. 1061. 
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1930’s. Among them was the Kendrick project north of 
Casper, Wyoming, and the huge Colorado-Big Thompson 
project north and west of Denver.” 

The concept of multiple-purpose planning for irrigation 
projects, which had been quite well defined by the late 
1930’s, was reflected in the Reclamation Act of 1939.°* This 
law fully recognized the multiple-purpose basis for irrigation 
construction. In making estimates for irrigation projects, 
the act specified that the Secretary of the Interior must con- 
sider, in addition to “engineering feasibility” and cost of 
“proposed construction,” 


The part of the estimated cost which can be properly 
allocated to irrigation and probably be repaid by the 
water users; the part of the estimated cost which can 
properly be allocated to power and probably be returned 
to the United States in net power revenues; (and) the 
part of the estimated cost which can properly allocated 
to municipal water supply or other miscellaneoys pur- 
poses and probably be returned to the United States.®® 


Further, in defining the principles of multiple-purpose 
cost allocation, the act stated: 
If the proposed construction is found by the Secretary 
to have engineering feasibility and if the repayable and 


returnable allocations to irrigation, power, and munici- 
pal water supply . . . found to be proper, together with 


any allocation to flood control or navigation . . . equal 
the total estimated cost of construction .. . then the 
new project . . . shall be deemed authorized.7° 


It was under such a guiding concept that investigations 
of the Reclamation Bureau were initiated on a widespread 
scale in the Missouri Basin.*' In the mid-1930’s some second- 


67 Ransmeier, op. cit., p. 27. 

68 Public Law 260, 76th Congress, Ist Session, U.S. Statutes At 
Large, LIII, Pt. 2, 1187. 

69 Tbid., pp. 1193-4. 

70 Ibid., p. 1194. 

71 There were, by 1939, a number of large irrigation projects 
in the Missouri Basin, among them the North Platte project in 
Nebraska and Wyoming and the Milk River project in Montana, 
both among the first federal reclamation projects, authorized in 1903. 
In 1938, federal reclamation projects in operation in the Missouri 
Basin were the Huntley, Milk River, and Sun River projects in 
Montana; The Lower Yellowstone project in Montana and North 
Dakota; the North Platte project in Nebraska and Wyoming; the 
Belle Fourche project in South Dakota; and the Riverton and 
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ary investigations were being conducted in the area by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, including, for example, surveys on 
the lower Platte River in Nebraska.” 

In 1937, such investigations were accelerated with addi- 
tional appropriations granted by Congress, and with Public 
Works and Emergency Relief appropriations, as well as 
funds contributed by western states. This acceleration was, 
of course, directly related to the drought conditions in many 
localities of the west.** As President Roosevelt stated it: 


The tragic drought of 1936 has re-emphasized the im- 
portance to the welfare of the Nation of conserving the 
waters of our western streams for use in stabilizing 
agriculture and strengthening the economic structure 
of the arid and semiarid regions.*4 


The investigations which were accelerated included pre- 
liminary reconnaissance surveys, topographic surveys, geo- 
logical examinations, land classification, silt surveys, stream 
measurements, mappings, the formation of preliminary de- 
signs of dams and other activities.*° By 1938, Reclamation 
Bureau activities in the Missouri Basin included preliminary 
surveys of the proposed Bostwick and Mirage Flats projects 
in Nebraska, the Shadehill, Rapid Valley, Angostura and 
Gavins Point projects in South Dakota, and others.*® 

These various investigations, carried on toward the end 
of the drought period, were called forth by the people of the 
Missouri Basin. These years saw the presentation in Con- 
gress of various resolutions by legislatures of some of the 
Missouri Valley states urging the authorization of dams and 
reservoirs. The legislature of North Dakota, for example, 
submitted, in 1935, a petition for a dam on the Missouri 
River at Big Bend between Mannhaven and Garrison to 


Shoshone projects in Wyoming. Among the projects under construc- 
tion in the Missouri Basin at this time were the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project in Colorado and the Kendrick and Shoshone 
projects in Wyoming. (While the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
is not entirely in the Missouri Basin, it can hardly be detached 
from it.) Senate Document No. 36, op. cit., p. 40. 

72 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1936, pp. 78-9. 

73 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, p. 21. 

74 Quoted in Senate Document No. 36, op. cit., p. 37. 

75 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1937, op. cit. 

76 Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 1938, pp. 72-3. 
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impound water for the prevention of floods, storage of water 
for drought conditions, and as an opportunity for the employ- 
ment of several thousand people."’ 

In 1938, Mr. Harrington, a representative from South 
Dakota, submitted a resolution for the construction of the 
proposed dam at Gavins Point, near Yankton, South Dakota, 
primarily as an irrigation project, but also to provide for 
the production of hydroelectric power, to aid in the control 
of floods, improve navigation, and for other purposes.** 

It is worthy of note that these resolutions emphasized 
multiple-purpose water development projects. The years 
from 1935 to 1941 also reflect the increasing conviction that 
water utilization plans in the Missouri Valley, to be effective, 
should transcend state lines. Bills submitted to Congress 
during this period reflect this trend of thought. An indication 
of this was a bill presented in 1935 which provided for flood 
control, reforestation, power for industrial and agricultural 
advancement, and navigation improvement on the Missouri 
River.**® Among other more inclusive measures was one in 
1939, which envisioned a comprehensive water development 
scheme for the whole Missouri Basin.*’ 

By the late 1930’s the various aspects of an overall water 
improvement program for the Missouri River Basin seemed 
‘ to have been quite specifically defined. In the region as a 
whole, factors under consideration included a greater em- 
phasis upon flood control, irrigation, soil erosion control, 
navigation improvement, power development, reforestation, 
the development of recreational facilities, programs for river 
silt abatement, improvement of municipal water supplies 
and sanitation facilities, and other minor features. Quite 
naturally, these various aspects did not receive uniform 
consideration throughout the vast Missouri Basin, for locali- 
ties, of course, rated the various phases in an order of impor- 
tance in keeping with their own most pressing needs. Of the 
phases of development mentioned, it has been indicated that 
the consideration of flood control and irrigation came force- 

TT Congressional Record, LX XVII, Pt. 6, 5285. 

78 Ibid., LX XXIII, Pt. 1, 303. 


79 H.R. 4241, 74th Congress, Ist Session, Ibid., LX XIX, Pt. 14, 676. 
80 HR. 799, 76th Congress, Ist Session, Ibid., LXXXV, Pt. 15, 31. 
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fully to the foreground. Soil erosion and conservation pro- 
grams were subjected to a position quite below those aspects 
which reflected an immediate felt need. 

While the Department of Agriculture had been authorized 
to pursue upland flood control activities, it received no special 
appropriations for such work in the Missouri Basin, as did 
the Corps of Engineers after 1936. It should be emphasized 
that the Army, with a background of surveys embodied in the 
“308 report,” was necessarily able to project itself more 
quickly into the flood control picture than the Department 
of Agriculture.*' 

The Army Corps of Engineers and the Reclamation 
Bureau were, after 1936, engaged in specific accelerated pro- 
grams in the Missouri Basin. These activities had been called 
forth by the need for protection against floods on the one 
hand, and a desire for an insurance against drought conditions 
and low farm prices on the other. The plans of both agencies 
were geared to a quite advanced multiple-purpose water 
development concept. The plans of the Corps of Engineers 
entailed flood control and navigation improvement in the 
lower Missouri Valley, as well as a consideration of irrigation, 
power development, and other water uses on the upper or 
western tributaries of the Missouri River. The plans of the 
Reclamation Bureau envisioned greater irrigation and power 
development in the upper valley, as well as flood control, 
navigation improvement, and other water uses on the lower 
Missouri River and its tributaries. Together these plans pro- 
vided the basis of the much-publicized Pick-Sloan Plan, 
which, in turn, became the nucleus of the post-war Missouri 
Basin development program. 


81 Personal Interview with Mr. Gladwin Young of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska, March 15, 1948. 











THE NEWMAN RANCHES: PIONEER 
CATTLE RANCHES OF THE WEST 


BY ROBERT H. BURNS 


sod of grass in the western plains and they also noticed 
the good condition of the large herds of game such 
as buffalo, antelope and elk. 

It is not surprising that when travel-worn oxen were 
turned loose to graze on these nutritious short grasses they 
soon recovered their strength and rapidly put on flesh. Many 
of these incidents have been reported by word of mouth, 
but the reference seen most often is that in a Government 
Document published in Washington in March, 1885, which 
dealt with the range and ranch traffic in the western states 
and territories. 


Fy, explorers and later emigrants noticed the thick 


Concerning the origin of the northwestern grazing 
there are different accounts. There has been a common 
supposition that the fact of thrift of the buffalo in former 
years, during the inclement season, suggested the feasi- 
bility of pasturing cattle on the wild range. But whatever 
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might have been inferred from the habits of the buffalo, 
the first demonstration of the fattening effects of winter 
feeding in the north seems to have been an accidental 
discovery. In the winter of 1864-65, just twenty years ago, 
Mr. E. S. Newman, who was conducting a train of 
supplies overland to Camp Douglas was snowed up on 
the Laramie Plains. Arranging the train in habitable 
shape, he turned the oxen out to die in the neighboring 
waste places. But the fatigued cattle began to improve 
from the start and in March were gathered up in better 
condition than when they were set adrift to starve and 
feed the wolves. The discovery led to the purchase of 
stock cattle for fattening in the north, and the trade has 
steadily grown to its present proportions, accelerated 
greatly during the past fifteen years by the building of 
various roads to the North and West.! 


This reference led the writer to believe that the range 
cattle industry might have started on the Laramie Plains 
as a sequel to the above mentioned incident, but until 
recently he has never been able to trace Mr. E. S. Newman 
and find out where he started his ranches. In the search for 
this information he located a similar instance of lost freight 
oxen being recovered, namely the experience of Thomas 
Alsop who had a similar experience with abandoned freight 
oxen in December, 1865 and who in partnership with Edward 
Creighton of Omaha and Charley Hutton of Laramie started 
a cattle ranch on the Big Laramie River in 1869 immediately 
following the completion of a final railroad grading contract 
in western Wyoming in the fall of 1868 and spring of 1869. 

The second clue to the operations of Mr. Newman is found 
in a news item in the Breeder’s Gazette, an outstanding live- 
stock periodical published in Chicago: 


H. L. Newman, the wealthy St. Louis stock-raiser and 
banker, who, with his brother, E. S. Newman, was the 
first to discover that cattle would live and flourish the 
year around in the northern plains, is now the head of 
the firm of Newman Brothers and Farr, who own 86,000 
head of cattle. The discovery referred to was made by a 
belated “bull team” on the Laramie Plains during the 
severe winter of 1864. The firm’s ranges are now scat- 
tered from Montana to Texas. They have two in Wyo- 
ming, one of which is on the Powder River and the other 
on the Tongue River, reaching into Montana; one in 
Nebraska on the Niobrara, one in the Indian Territory 
extending down into the Texas Panhandle, and one upon 


ae Joseph Nimmo, Range and Ranch Cattle Traffic, House Execu- 
tive Document 267, 48th Congress, 2nd Session, 1885, pp. 95-96. 
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the uplands in far western Texas. The Niobrara range 
covers an area of thirty by sixty-five miles. The Powder 
and Tongue ranges will alone support 30,000 head of 
cattle. In Indian Territory they are leasing 128,000 acres 
from the Indians, having been the first to agitate the 
leasing question when Carl Schurz was Secretary of the 
Interior. Their cattle are today worth $2,500,000 while 
horses, acquired lands, fences, improvements and fran- 
chises easily bring the value up to $3,000,000. This season 
they will market 14,000 beeves, from which they will 
clear after the season’s expenses are pe. upwards of 
$3,000,000 [sic]. The practical details of this gigantic busi- 
ness are managed by Mr. E. S. Newman, whose headquar- 
ters are on the Niobrara range. Mr. H. L. Newman rarely 
visits the ranges—some of them he has barely seen, but 
is engaged in managing his books at the St. Louis stock- 
yards. In the course of a recent interview, he confidently 
expressed the opinion that there would be no break in 
the price of stocks in the next three or four years. The 
widespread desire to engage in the business, he said, had 
of course raised prices to some extent, but an ever- 
increasing and healthful demand would off-set this. 
Altogether, he saw no reason why the cattle business 
should not continue to yield as large profits as ever, and 
present the finest opportunities for the investment of 
capital. 

This news item showed definitely that Mr. E. S. Newman 
mentioned in the original article had followed up by engag- 
ing in the cattle business. 

The writer then tried to locate the ranches mentioned, 
particularly those mentioned as located on the Powder and 
Tongue Rivers in Wyoming and the Niobrara in Nebraska. 
He also tried to find out if there was any record of the New- 
man family residing in St. Louis. The ranches in Wyoming 
could not be located. 

The fifth edition of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Brand 
Book published in 1887 gives an entry concerning the Nio- 
brara Cattle Company and mentions Mr. E. S. Newman as 
General Manager and T. B. Irwin as foreman of the Running 
Water range with post office address at Pine Ridge, Dakota 
and J. S. Irwin as foreman of the Powder River range with 
post office address at Miles City, Montana. The 1880, 1881, 
and 1882 editions of the Wyoming Stock Growers Brand Book 
also listed the Niobrara Cattle Company and in those years 
the headquarters was given as at Pine Ridge, Dakota. Mr. Roy 


2“How the Western Cattle Ranges Were Started,” Breeders’ 
Gazette, September 6, 1883, p. 297. 
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Ross of Gordon, Nebraska, son of Ed Ross of the Newman 
outfit informs the writer that the headquarters of the New- 
man ranch was on the Niobrara (Indian name for Running 
Water), but mail and telegrams came by Pine Ridge, Dakota.* 

None of the old timers in northeastern Wyoming had 
heard of E.S. Newman and they were inclined to think that 
the ranches located on the Powder River and Tongue River 
were probably in Montana near Miles City. Later infor- 
mation obtained in the Sandhills region of Nebraska proved 
they were right. Mr. Sidney Irwin, the younger brother of 
T. B. and J. S. Irwin, is living in Valentine and the writer 
visited with him in May, 1952. He stated that he worked for 
his brother, J.S. Irwin, and accompanied the Newman cattle 
from the Niobrara to Montana in 1887 and definitely located 
the headquarters ranch in Montana as south of Miles City 
at the confluence of the Little Powder and Big Powder rivers 
some eight miles from the present city of Broadus, Montana. 
This information was confirmed by Mr. Lou Grill of Miles 
City who has checked such records as were available and 
talked with old timers there.* 

The Missouri Historical Society of St. Louis furnished 
some information on the H. L. and E. S. Newman families 
who were listed in the St. Louis Directory from 1884 to 1888 
as interested in the banking and ranching business. In fact 
H. L. and E. S. Newman were listed as President and Vice 
President of the Niobrara Cattle Company in 1885. In 1889 
neither H. L. Newman nor E. S. Newman is listed.® 

Later the writer located two surviving members of the 
E. S. and H. L. Newman families. Mrs. C. A. Newman of 
El] Paso is a daughter-in-law of E. S. Newman who died in 
E] Paso in 1913. Mrs. Edith Newman Reynolds of Whittier, 
California, is the daughter of H. L. Newman and has fur- 
nished the writer with a diary of her father.’ One entry is of 
particular interest: 


3 Roy Ross, Gordon, Nebraska, to author, November 30, Decem- 
ber 12, 1951. 

4 Lou Grill, Miles City, Montana, to author, March 5, 1952. 

5 Barbara Kell to author, August 24, 1951. 

6 Mrs. C. A. Newman to author, January 10, 21, 1952. 

7 Mrs. Edith Newman Reynolds to author, June 15, 1952. 
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In 1883 I bought half interest in a train belonging to 
D. W. Powers of 21 wagons which were loaded with 
eneral merchandise on our own account and sent to 
alt Lake City, Utah. My brother, E. S., went with the 
train, the venture proved a very good one and the next 
time we sent a much larger number of wagons also 
loaded with our own goods. We associated with us in 
this venture John Kerr who was then with the banking 
firm of Scott, Kerr and Company of Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas.. He divided his one-third interest with W. B. Farr 
who at that time was with Scott, Kerr and Company. 
Mr. Farr went to Salt Lake, sold the goods and train 
and opened a bank, Powers, Newman and Company, the 
first ever opened in Salt Lake City. We only continued 
that bank a short time and Powers and I sold to W. Scott, 
Kerr and Company and I continued in freighting until 
1867, when I opened a bank in Leavenworth, Newman 
and Havens, which we continued until 1874 when I 
moved to St. Louis and opened the bank at the National 
Stock Yards, Illinois. 


Mrs. Reynolds has also furnished the writer the obituary 
clipping for her father taken from an El Paso paper dated 
February 23, 1911. This clipping traces his life work. He was 
born near Lexington, Kentucky, lost his parents at 14 years 
of age and resided with relatives and was educated in local 
schools. In the early sixties he came to Leavenworth and 
began his active business career. Lucrative freighting con- 
tracts for territory to the west enabled him to start a banking 
venture. The Civil War caused serious handicap to the bank- 
ing and freighting business in Leavenworth, but after the 
four years’ turmoil, Mr. Newman promoted another bank, 
this time located in Salt Lake City. This venture proved a 
success, but as noted above he sold out and transferred his 
activities to St. Louis where he established the National 
Stock Yard bank, still in existence. After more success there 
he moved to Joplin, Missouri, in 1887 and established the 
Joplin National Bank. In 1893 he went to El Paso having 
been in poor health and soon started a banking business of 
H. L. Newman and Son which eventually became the Ameri- 
can National Bank. His cattle ventures were extensive until 
1886, when much was lost in Colorado, Nebraska and Mon- 
tana. Then he transferred his holdings to Texas. In 1895 
Mr. Newman sold his stock interests to Reynolds and Son 
of Kent, Texas. 
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The information in this obituary checks all of the infor- 
mation from other sources and indicates where H. L. New- 
man went when he left St. Louis in 1887 and was not listed 
in the 1888 Directory. 

The writer had an interesting conference with Mrs. Edith 
Newman Reynolds at Whittier, California, on June 30, 1952. 
She mentioned that her father’s (H. L. Newman) first job 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, was in the store owned by 
Mr. Russell of the firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell who 
were responsible for getting him interested in the range 
cattle business. This ties in nicely with information on the 
livestock industry of Colorado and Wyoming, which states: 


In 1858, when a United States force under Col. Albert 
Sidney Johnson was ordered to Salt Lake City with 
troops to subdue the Mormons, a party of Government 
freighters, Messrs. Russell, Majors and Waddell, who 
had many times before crossed the vast sandy plains 
west of the Missouri River started with a long train 
from Fort Leavenworth in Kansas loaded with Govern- 
ment supplies and bound for Fort Douglas, at or near 
Salt Lake. It was rather late in the season when the 
journey began, and after many unexpected and unavoid- 
able delays the caravan arrived at a point near where 
the small town of Bordeau, Wyoming now stands; and 
concluded that it would be impossible to reach the fort 
during the winter, in consequence of snow, they went 
into camp. In a brief time they began to run short of feed 
for their stock, and it was determined to drive the cattle 
on the Chugwater Creek, a small stream but a few miles 
away, and leave them to “rustle” for themselves, with 
little hope of ever seeing them again, as it was feared 
they would either die from starvation and their bones 
would be found in the spring, or the Indians would 
slaughter them for beef. The winter was unusually 
severe, but when spring came and the freighters went 
out on the Chugwater they were more than glad to find 
in the immediate vicinity of where they had left them, 
some three or four of their cattle in splendid condition. 
They began to search for more and in a few days found 
nearly every hoof they had turned out early in the 
winter, and all fat enough for beef.® 


Two references furnished by the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society definitely located the E. S. Newman ranching 
operations. In an article in Nebraska History, A. E. Sheldon 
states: “After the final removal of the Sioux Indians to the 


8 Bureau of Animal Industry, Report 1889-1890, p. 437. 
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Rosebud and Pine Ridge reservations in Dakota in 1877-1878, 
ranchers could move their cattle into the former Sioux area 
north of the Sandhills. The first ranches were the Newman 
and Hunter ranches on the Niobrara. Government contracts 
to furnish fresh beef to the Indians on the Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge were obtained by both Newman and Hunter and 
provided for a time the chief outlet for the marketing of 
their cattle.”® 

James C. Dahlman in an article also published in Ne- 
braska History wrote, “The Newman ranch in 1878 was 
located at the mouth of Antelope Creek on the Niobrara, 
twelve miles east of where the town of Gordon now stands. 
It was one of the large cow ranches handling from 10,000 to 
15,000 head.”?° 

The writer, in May, 1952, visited the site of the Newman 
ranch with Mr. Roy Ross of Gordon, son of Ed Ross, one 
of the foremen for the E. S. “Zeke” Newman outfit. The 
description given above was quite correct as one of the 
original buildings was still standing at the mouth of Ante- 
lope creek with the old hewn logs now covered with siding 
which was weathered and broken in places, exposing the old 
logs. The shape of the building is similar to that shown in the 
old picture. 

On this same trip the writer talked with Mr. Sidney Irwin, 
a younger brother of J. S. “Billy” Irwin, foreman of the 
Powder River Range of the Niobrara Cattle Company. He 
definitely located the Powder River ranch as at the junction 
of the Little and Big Powder rivers some 120 miles south 
and west of Miles City.'' This information was confirmed by 
Mr. Lou Grill of Miles City in correspondence with the 
writer.’* He located the old brand advertisements of the Nio- 
brara Cattle Company and these list two properties in Mon- 


9 A. E. Sheldon, “The Sheridan County Region—Origin and Early 
History,” Nebraska History, XVI (October-December, 1935), 245. 

10 James C. Dahlman, “Recollections of Cowboy Life in Western 
Nebraska,” Nebraska History, X (October-December, 1927), 335. 
See also, “Dahlman’s Life Spans Epochs of Old West,” Omaha Bee 
News, May 26, 1929, and Fred Carey, Mayor Jim: An Epic of the 
West (Omaha, 1930), p. 175. 

11 Sidney Irwin, Valentine, Nebraska, interview, May 24, 1952. 
12 Grill to author, June 12, 1952. 
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tana, the Powder River and Mizpah, and to the north the Dry 
Creek and Sand Creek ranges.'* 

Sidney Irwin told the writer he had accompanied the first 
herd to go from the Running Water range in Nebraska to the 
Powder River range in Montana. The brand ads in the Stock 
Growers Journal and Livestock Reporter of Miles City indi- 
cate that the Niobrara Cattle Company was in business there 
in 1887 and 1888."* 

The experiences of some top hands who worked for the 
Newman outfit in early days are recorded in two letters to 
the writer. Mr. Roy Ross of Gordon, Nebraska, writes: 


Father (Ed T. Ross) started to work for Mr. Newman, 
E. S. or “Zeke” as he was known around here in the 90’s, 
in the summer of 1882 and was on the pay roll continu- 
ously as long as Newmans ranched in Nebraska or Mon- 
tana. When he went to work for the Newmans their 
range extended east about 40 miles or half way to the 
Mayberry Ranch which was located on Boiling Springs 
Flats on the river. This was known as the Boiling Springs 
Ranch. Newman went west about half way to Deer 
Creek where Hunter and Evans had a ranch. The New- 
mans had a large pasture some 8 x 6 miles north of the 
river and extending into the north sandhills. They used 
most of the hills north of the river, but were afraid of the 
Sandhills south of the river, for some reason or other. 
The old Kearney trail went from Pine Ridge to Kearney 
right through them and the Indians hunted in the sand- 
hills a good deal as some buffalo always wintered there. 
The Newmans did not use some country south of the 
river known as Pole creek flats. This consisted of some 
15,000 acres of low rolling hills and small to large vallies. 
Pole creek and several lakes furnished waters and today 
there are several nice ranches and a number of farms. 
Mr. Newman had established line camps at various points 
at the edge of the high hills and kept turning back the 
cattle towards the river. These were the younger or new 
cattle that had been brought up the trail. The three 
ranches named were established primarily to supply beef 
to the Indians at the Pine Ridge and Rosebud reserva- 
tions which lay to the north, so the older or fatter cattle 
were run north of the river and in the big pasture so as 
to be handy for issue, which was every month during the 
summer and most of the winter or until late in the year. 


13 Brand advertisements from Stockgrowers Journal (Miles City, 
Montana), October 11, 1884; July 16, 1887; July 28, 1888; Yellow- 
stone Journal (Miles City, Montana), March 10, 1888. Clippings, 
Tr a Grill. 
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THE NEWMAN RANCHES 


I have heard Dad tell about making issues in November 
and also in March, but do not remember ever hearing 
him say anything about December, January and Febru- 
ary. I have heard him tell about spending Christmas in 
Pine Ridge when he helped watch the horse herd on 
Craven Creek near Pine Ridge. 

The Newmans issued most of their stuff at Pine Ridge 
but did make several issues at Rosebud. One was for 
the Boiling Springs, which had lost their gather in a 
stampede and would be late for the issue. 

T. B. (Bennett) Irwin was ranch manager and Perry 
Parker was ranch boss. Johnny Burgess was range boss 
when Dad went to work. His first shipment (Dad’s) was 
from Ogallala, Nebraska the fall of 1882. They took the 
beef herd up river to Box Butte Creek and then southeast 
by way of Crystal Lake. This route again went through 
the Sandhills and down Blue Creek to the North Platte. 
The 1884 beef shipment was made over the F. E. & M. V. 
Ry. I do not remember whether the shipment was made 
from Valentine or east of the river, but it was from that 
locality. ... 

Stonewall and Billie Irwin, brothers of Bennett, also 
worked for the Newmans during this time (1882-1884). 
I think that they worked mostly within the trail herds. 
One or both with Jim Dahlman brought a herd from 
Oregon about this time. [In 1880 according to Omaha 
Daily Bee, May 26, 1929.] About this time one of the 
Irwin boys and Jim proposed that the outfit work the 
south hills and Mr. Newman let them take a small bunch 
of boys and see what they could do. They came out with 
quite a herd of cattle most of them fat though it was 
early spring. Some of the cattle were slick five and six 
year olds. About 1883 Mr. Newman acquired a ranch 
in Montana and moved some cattle from here up there, 
and in 1885 moved the last of his cattle from Nebraska 
uP bes Montana range. Dad was in charge of this 
nerd.1! 


This information concerning Ed T. Ross, is elaborated in 
an article in the Gordon Journal.'*® 
One of the early day trail drivers, Bob Miller of Burwell, 
Nebraska, wrote the following letter to the writer concerning 
his connection with the Newman outfit: 


What I know about Mr. E. S. Newman. I went to 
work for E. S. Newman the spring of 1877. Mr. Newman 
had bought the Hays stock of stock cattle for $7.75 per 
head straight through except the spring calves. These we 
killed each morning because they could not walk, so 
every morning we would ride up to a calf and put our 


15 Ross to author, November 30, 1951. 
16“Ed T. Ross, Texas Cowboy,” Gordon (Nebraska) Journal, 
September 18, 1941. 












17. B. Miller to author, December 20, 1951. 
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Wincheste: or Colts 45 to its head and fire away, and 
then run the mother with the herd and that night rope 
the mothers and side line them so they would not go 
back to where she hid the calf. That was a daily job. 
These cattle were listed for Wind River Montana, but 
Mr. Newman changed his mind when we got to Dodge 
City. Tom Mahan, who was our foreman to Dodge City 
turned the herd over to Ellis Chalk, my old school mate, 
and we drove the cattle over to Ellis, Kansas, where we 
held them to fatten them. That’s the year the U. P. 
Express was robbed at Big Sprnigs, Nebraska of 60,000 
dollars in 20 dollar gold pieces and Potts and Collins 
being two of the robbers were killed having with them 
$20,000 (44 of the amount of the gold). I went back home 
to Texas. . . . Done the trail the next year, 1878, with 
the same foreman, T. J. Mahan, who drove a herd for 
Major J. S. Smith and Bob Savage, the former from 
Bates, Illinois and Mr. Savage of Corpus Christi... . 
I helped to gather a couple of trainloads of four year old 
beeves shipped from Julesburg to Chicago. When I came 
back I quit much to the discomfiture of Mr. Snyder, who 
said he intended to give me a permanent job, but I de- 
cided to go to where my old school mate was and that 
was Ellis Chalk who was working for E. S. Newman and 
Hunter the latter also of St. Louis, Missouri. Newman 
and Hunter had the contract of furnishing the Sioux 
Indians at Pine Ridge and Rosebud agencies with cattle, 
250 head every 10 days at each agency, and what we 
called a dry issue—in December to last them through till 
we could gather cattle for the spring issue. And the 
Indians done their own delivery as long as they had 
any cattle. They generally run short and we had to 
supply more. After Newman and Hunter had filled their 
contract, they, of course, returned to their individual 
ranches. Mr. Newman was located on the Running Water, 
south of Gordon at the mouth of Antelope Creek. Mr. 
Newman who ran the N Bar Ranch drove his cattle west 
when the big ranches were run out of the sandhills by 
the settlers. I remained in the country and a short time 
afterwards went into business for myself. In 1910 I went 
to El Paso and who should I find but Mr. E. S. Newman 
and his brother Tom. I talked with Mr. Newman and as 
he had been all over the world, I asked him if he ever 
found any range that would equal the sandhills of 
Nebraska and he said no. I left E] Paso and I have never 
seen him since. He was a fine man and all of his boys 
liked him.!7 







An item in the Gordon Journal gives an interesting ac- 
count of these early day ranches. 


The first ranch in the Gordon locality according to 
Benjamin Robins, Rushville, was the Newman ranch 
established in 1878 by E. S. and H. L. Newman. During 











THE NEWMAN RANCHES 


the same year, the Hunter Ranch (The Present Buff 
Tinnin place) was established by Dave and Bib Hunter, 
and a man whom Mr. Robins remembered simply as 
Mr. Evans. 


The home ranch of the Newman outfit was located 
at the mouth of Antelope Creek about twelve miles 
southeast of Gordon, but Mr. Newman had a small house 
sixty miles south of there. The range was approximately 
twenty miles east and west and seventy miles north 
and south. Billy Irwin, a Texas cowboy, was the first 
foreman of the ranch; his brother, Bennett Irwin, taking 
charge later. The first foreman of Hunter’s ranch was 
Will Whittaker. 


From 30,000 to 50,000 head of cattle were run on the 
ranges of each of these ranches, most of them being 
trailed up from Texas or from eastern Oregon. These 
cattle were marketed at Pine Ridge under Indian con- 
tract or were shipped to Chicago. 


During the year three roundups were held, spring 
roundup, calf roundup and fall roundup. Repesentatives 
[Reps] from all outfits—even from great distances— 
were present in the interest of their companies. Cattle 
were not fed in the winter, but foraged over the range, 
and after a severe winter, a stockman could not reckon 
his loss until after the spring roundup. 


The winters of 1879, 1880 and 1884, Mr. Robins recalls 
as especially cold and stormy resulting in heavy losses 
to cattlemen. When Mr. Newman closed his ranch here 
and moved his cattle to Montana, according to his books, 
he was short about 10,000 head. Mr. Robins who worked 
for Newman from 1880 to 1882 remembers as some of 
the men who were with that outfit. James C. Dahlman, 
Ed Ross, Johnny Burges, Archie Reardon, George Parker, 
Harry Ruttger, John Green, Bob Miller, Bill Ellis, Harry 
Landers, Andy Wheat and Stonewall Irwin. Tom Quig- 
ley, who was known on the Newman Ranch as Tom 
Allen, was brand inspector at Pine Ridge.'* 


This article was evidently taken from an earlier article 
published by Lillian Amende, a daughter of Benjamin Robins, 
whom the writer visited in May 1952 and who gave him a 
copy of this article.'* 

Mrs. C. M. Newman of El Paso, Texas, a daughter-in-law 
of Mr. E. S. Newman advised the writer that Mr. E. S. New- 
man died in El Paso on April 22, 1913 and that Tom Newman 

18 “Newman and Hunter Ranches Earliest in County History,” 
Gordon Journal, September 18, 1941. 

19 Lillian Robins Amende, “Early Day History of Sheridan 


County, Nebraska”: cf. Sheridan County Star (Rushville), Febru- 
ary 20, 1936. 
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operated a ranch at Kent, Texas, which is now operated by 
his son Tom, Jr.*° 

The Newmans in common with many others had many 
interests in the early days of the west and they were among 
the pioneers who saw the value of the short grass country 
in producing fine quality of beef to supply the tables of 
people with first class grass-fat beef and a supply of feeder 
cattle to put on further flesh in the feed lots of the great 
Mississippi valley or so called corn belt. 


20 Newman to author, January 10, 1952. 





R. B. Miller Henry Newman 
1900 1900 




















C. W. GIDDINGS AND THE FOUND- 
ING OF TABLE ROCK 


BY DONALD F. DANKER 


Nebraska State Historical Society contain documents 
which outline the story of the foundation and growth 
of the Nebraska town of Table Rock. In the papers are the 
original Constitution of the Nebraska Settlement Company, 
dated October 2, 1856 and the Articles of Association of the 
Company, dated February 3, 1857. Along with these two 
documents which mark the conception of Table Rock, are 
the deeds to land and lots, papers dealing with incorporation 
and with the coming of the railroad; documents which record 
its birth and growth. Also in the Giddings papers are the 
notices of sheriffs’ sales for delinquent taxes and for court 
judgments which give indications of the setbacks and 
blighted hopes of many of the pioneers of Table Rock. 
The story of the beginnings of Table Rock is to a large 
extent the story of the efforts of Charles W. Giddings. He 
was a prime mover in the establishment and development of 


TX Charles W. Giddings papers in the Archives of the 
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Donald F. Danker, formerly professor of history at York 
College, has recently joined the staff of the Nebraska State 
Historical Society as Archivist. 
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the community. Giddings, the son of a New England sea 
captain, was born in Hartford, Connecticut, in May, 1810, 
but spent his boyhood and youth in Wayne County, Penn- 
sylvania. He was ordained as a Methodist Episcopal minister 
at the age of twenty-two and preached in Pennsylvania and 
New York for the next twenty seven years.' Failing health 
led him to take a trip west to visit a brother-in-law in Man- 
hattan, Kansas. He Was impressed with the climate and 
opportunities of the vast new area of the Kansas-Nebraska 
territory that had been so recently opened to settlers. Return- 
ing to his home in Carbondale, Pennsylvania, he took a 
leading part in the organization of the Nebraska Settlement 
Company.” It is probable that Nebraska was chosen instead 
of Kansas as a site for settlement because of its less explosive 
political and social situation. 

The Nebraska Settlement Company is said to have been 
composed of “Pennsylvania Capitalists.” Giddings described 
them as “enterprising capitalists who having made consid- 
erable fortunes in the coal business of that state (Pennsyl- 
vania) had conceived of the idea of transferring their interest 
and capital to the West in hopes of a larger field of operations 
and a more ample remuneration of their enterprise.”* The 
Nebraska Advertiser attributed a more philanthropic if less 
realistic motive to the company. “This company was organ- 
ized . . . by enterprising men who were desirous to afford 
an opportunity to families and young men of limited means 
of going west and securing a home at much less than they 
could in the old states. The enterprise was truly a commend- 
able one. ...”* 

A constitution for the Nebraska Settlement Company was 
drawn up. It set forth the purposes of the organization and 
the methods and rules by which those purposes were to be 
obtained. 


1 Enterprise, Pawnee City, Nebraska, December 31, 1879, p. 2. 

2Interview with Mrs. Sue L. Phillips, granddaughter of 
Charles W. Giddings, Table Rock, Nebraska, October 27, 1952. 

3 Newspaper clipping in a scrapbook owned by Mrs. Allie Wood, 
Table Rock, Nebraska. 
4 Nebraska Advertiser, Brownville, Nebraska, June 4, 1857. 
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FOUNDING OF TABLE ROCK 


We the undersigned wishing to form a company to 
purchase, settle and improve a tract or tracts of land in 
Nebraska for the purpose herein after set forth do agree 
to form ourselves into a company and to be governed 
by the following articles. 


Art. Ist. This association shall be known by the 
name of Nebraska Settlement Company. The number of 
shares of capital stock shall not be less than ten nor more 
than five hundred of five hundred dollars each. 


Art. 2nd. Every member of this association shall 
pay at the time of his or her subscribing to this consti- 
tution the sum of twenty dollars per share . . . for the 
use of the company; the balance of such shares to be 
paid in such manner and at such times as described and 
required by the Board of Managers. . . . 


Art. 3rd. The officers of this Association shall be 
a President, General Superintendent, Treasurer, Secre- 
tary and seven managers, all of whom shall be chosen 
annually by ballot. 


Art 4th. It shall be the duty of the General Super- 
tendent to receive subscriptions for stock, to sell shares 
representing city lots, to attend to the correspondence 
and active business of the company. All monies received 
by him shall be paid to the Treasurer. He shall give 
bonds satisfactory to the Board for the security of monies 
in his hands and receive for his services such sums as 
may be fixed by the Board of Managers... . 


[Articles 5 and 6 dealt with the duties of the secretary 
and treasurer. ] 


Art. 7th. The members of this company shall be all 
such persons of good moral character as shall with the 
consent of the General Superintendent subscribe to the 
constitution, own one or more shares of stock or receive 
donations from the company. 


Art. 8th. Any member of this company may transfer 
a share or shares of stock to another person but before 
any transfer is made on the books of the association the 
person or persons to whom such transfer is made must 
sign the constitution and they shall then be subject to all 
the liabilities and entitled to all the privaleges [sic] of 
the original members. 


Art. 9th. The annual meeting of this association 
shall be held on the first Tuesday in February in each 
year, at such place or places as the President and Board 
of managers may designate until one third of the stock 
taken shall be owned by persons residing in the settle- 
ment made by the company in Table Rock after which 
time they shall be held in Table Rock, Nebraska. The 
officers shall hold regular meetings once in three months 
and on such day as they may direct. Special meetings 
may be called by the President and secretary. Special 
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meetings of the stockholders may be called upon the 
written request of ten members. 


Art. 10th. Evry [sic] member shall have one vote 
for every share of stock held by him or her up to four 
shares and one vote for every two additional shares up 
to twenty but no member shall in any case be allowed 
more than twelve votes on any question and no stock- 
holder shall be allowed to vote at any meeting who is 
at the time delinquent in the payment of his or her stock. 


Art. 11th. No member or officer of this association 
shall have power to bind the company by any contract 
or to render them liable to any extent or for any purpose 
unless authorized to do so by the Board. . . . The Board 
shall not have power to sell to any one person to be held 
in their own rights at the same time more than eighty 
acres of lands lying within circles of three miles square, 
the centers of the city plots being the centers of such 
squares or circles or more than three hundred and 
twenty acres of land of said company lying outside such 
squares or circles. . . . The Board shall not have power 
to sell to any person any land till he or she shall have 
subscribed to the constitution of this company. 


Art. 12th. Any stockholder shall be entitled to pur- 
chase property of the company at the current prices 
thereof to the amount of one thousand dollars and have 
a credit of seven years thereon provided he or she shall 
occupy the same by paying one seventh of the principle 
and all the interest annually, and one share of the pur- 
chasers stocic and the property so purchased to be held 
as security for the payment thereof. 


Art. 13th. No member of the company shall be al- 
lowed to sell intoxicating drinks or beverage within the 
bounds of any of the towns or settlements made by this 
company. In case any member of this company shall be 
convicted of so doing he or she shall forfeit all his or her 
right and interest in this company and these forfeitures 
shall be regarded real and stipulated damages to the 
company committed by such an offense, and the property 
so forfeited shall be appropriated by the Board to the 
benefit of schools in the town or ward where such an 
offense was committed. 


Art. 14th. The Board shall have power to issue 
certificates of stock to be redeemed in city lots, the price 
of such stock shall be fixed at twenty dollars a share, but 
it may be raised at any time by the Board at a regular 
meeting thereof. Each share shall draw one lot of not 
less than one fourth of an acre. . .. The Board shall also 
have power to donate city lots for literary, moral and 
religious purposes. 


Art. 15th. The President and the Board of Managers, 
the majority of whom shall form a quorum, shall have 
full power to manage the affairs of the company gen- 
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erally, to purchase real estate, to improve the same, and 
sell and dispose of the same under regulations provided 
by the Constitution and by laws, the pro purchased 
shall belong to the stockholders of the capital stock to be 
injoyed [sic] by them according to their respective shares 
and all profits arising therefrom to be semiannually 
accounted for, and so much of said profits as shall appear 
advisable to the Board of Managers shall be divided and 
a dividend shall be declared. .. . 


Art. 16th. No city or town plot shall be laid out in 
the bounds of any settlement made by this company 
for the purpose of selling lots and building up a village 
thereon except by the advice and direction of the Board. 


Art. 17th. In case any dispute shall arise between 
any of the members or officers of this company all such 
disputes shall be referred for final decision to arbitrators 
chosen in the usual way. 


Art. 18th. This constitution shall be subject to altera- 
tion or amendment at any regular meeting of the stock- 
holders by a vote of two thirds present and voting, pro- 
vided that no alteration shall be made until such altera- 
tion shall have been presented in writing to a regular 
meeting of the stockholders at least three months pre- 


viously. 
A. Richardson 
Thos. Ford 
Edw. Wheeler 
Col [?] G. Wood 
David Butler 
E. Ford 
John Morley 
William Fellers 


We the undersigned agree to pay as Stock the amount 
set opposite our respective names to the managers and 
Company organized under the foregoing Constitution 
at Such times and in Such portions as may be called for 
by said managers or directors.—Witness our hands and 
seals this Second day of October Anno Domini, one 
thousand and eight hundred and fifty six. 


October 2nd 1856 


C. W. Giddings Two Shares anda half $1,000.005 
J. S. Wood Two Shares 1,000.00 
R. V. Muir Three Shares 1,500.00 
James N. Bronen 1,000.00 
Joseph Steele, Jr. Two Shares 1,000.00 
E. F. Ferris One Share 500.00 
H. Browncombe 1,000. 
Jno. H. Hann One Share 500.00 


5 Giddings probably had been awarded a half share for services 
rendered as General Superintendent of the Company. 
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E. A. Coray One Share 500.00 
James Giddings One Share 500.00 
Joseph L. Sharp 3 Shares 1,500.00 


Previous to the signing of this document on October 23, 
1856, the Company had elected Giddings as its general super- 
intendent and R. V. Muir as treasurer. In the spring of 1856 
these two men came to Nebraska as advance agents of the 
Company for the purpose of selecting a site for the develop- 
ment in which the Company wished to engage. They chose 
a location on the Nemaha River in Pawnee County, Nebraska 
Territory, about 23 miles from the Missouri River.’ 

The location chosen was an attractive area. Robert W. 
Furnas, editor of the Nebraska Advertiser, described it in 
July, 1856: 


Pawnee county is at present unorganized and at- 
tached to Richardson county for election and judicial 
purposes. We made a short tour of Pawnee county a few 
weeks since, and were agreeably surprised at the vast 
amount of good land, timber and stone.. . . Along Long 
Creek, Oak Creek and the Big Nemaha are as fine bot- 
toms as can be found anywhere and plenty of timber... . 
The quality of timber on the Big Nemaha is the finest 
we have seen in the territory; mostly walnut, maple 
and oak, scarcely a cottonwood to be found... . The 
water power on this stream can not be surpassed... . 
Pawnee county, and especially this portion of it, is 
susceptible of a heavy population. It only wants to be 
found out, to have it fill up rapidly. It is immediately on 
the most practical route for the Territorial Road from 
Brownville to Fort Kearney.§ 


The township in which Table Rock was to be located had 
been surveyed in November, 1855. The notes and maps made 
by the surveyors indicated that an Indian Trail crossed the 
Nemaha about two miles above the future townsite and that 
a wagon road cut across the township running from north- 
east to southwest. The surveyors described the thick growth 
of maples, oaks and walnuts along the Nemaha. The land 
back from the river was described as “level prairie bottom, 


- ® Constitution of the Nebraska Settlement Company, Giddings 
apers. 

7 Nebraska Advertiser, June 4, 1857, p. 3. Edwin A. Curley, 
a. Its Advantages, Resources and Drawbacks, (New York, 
1875). 

8 Nebraska Advertiser, July 12, 1856. 
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soil Ist rate.” The notes locate and describe the rock forma- 
tions from which Table Rock was to take its name. “Tn3N 
R12E, north between sections 33-34. Here are some remark- 
able stones . . . composed of soft sand stone. They are about 
18 or 20 feet high and seem to have no connection with the 
mass beneath. They are covered with unintelligble hiro- 
glyphics and were once objects of reverence to the Indians. 
. .. Below this about ¥% of a mile is a fine mill seat on the 
Nemaha.””® 

The location near the “fine mill seat” seemed favorable 
for a townsite and in 1855 Robert Furnas, James Hinton 
and John Fleming organized the Table Rock Townsite Com- 
pany and partially laid out a town. Their chief activity was 
to plan and begin the construction of a mill on the Nemaha."” 

Giddings and Muir, as agents of the Nebraska Settlement 
Company purchased the interests of the Table Rock Town- 
site Company in 1857. Giddings thought these interests to be 
“more imaginary than real.”?! 

The Nebraska Settlement Company had hopes that coal 
mines would be developed in the area. It also believed that 
a railroad would be built from Saint Joseph up along the 
Nemaha Valley and on to the Pacific Coast. Table Rock was 
to be one of its principal stations. Giddings’ own words best 
portray the optimism, enthusiasm and great expectations of 
the Nebraska Settlement Company and of its General Super- 
intendent. 


Southern Nebraska . . . is the garden of the West. 
The sky is clear and brilliant. .. . The rains fall sparingly, 


® Field notes and maps of the Government Survey of the Terri- 
tory of Nebraska—, Ms. in office of Board of Educational Lands and 
Funds, State Capitol, Lincoln, Nebraska, November 1855. pp. 108- 
109, 116. 

10 Frank Taylor, “History of the Town of Table Rock,” Fifty 
Five Years, An Illustrated Booklet Descriptive of the Anniversary 
and Dedication Services of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Table 
Rock, Nebraska. 

11 Newspaper clipping in scrapbook owned by Mrs. Allie Wood, 
Table Rock, Nebraska. Reminiscences of old settlers have it that 
the purchase price was $1500 and that on the date it was due 
R. V. Muir arrived with the money only to find his way blocked by 
the Nemaha River at flood stage. He is said to have delivered the 
money by plunging into the Nemaha and swimming to the opposite 
bank. (Nebraska State Journal, June 10, 1916.) 
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yet in sufficient quantities aided by the heavy dews, to 
bring vegetation to perfection. ... [The air] is highly 
charged with electricity which gives a kind of inspiration 
to the whole system and makes old people feel young 
again. ... The whole country for two hundred miles 
might be made into one vast corn field yielding under 
the hand of ordinary cultivation, not less than 100 bushel 
to the acre. .. .Immense coal fields will soon furnish a 
profitable investment for capitalists; labor for thousands 
of our people and fuel for millions who are fast filling up 
the great valley of the west. . . . It is safe to presume 
that there is more salt in Southern Nebraska than in all 
the U.S. east of the Missouri river. . .. Iron oar [sic] 
and lime stone in great abundance and excellent quality 
are also found here. .. . 


The locomotive with its train of cars will soon dash 
across the Missouri river and run far out into the interior 
of these great plains. . .. Six railroads are now in con- 
templation... . The Hannibal and St. Joseph road, con- 
necting with eastern roads on the Mississippi is likely 
to take the palm. . .. This will connect with Southern 
Nebraska by a few miles of steamboat navigation to the 
mounth of the Great Nemaha. At this point commences 
the first link of the great trunk of the Pacific railroad 
west of the Missouri river. . . . When this road is com- 
pleted southern Nebraska has as extensive commercial 
connections as any portion of our country. . . . The whole 
eastern trade is turned from the dangers of the oceans, to 
our overland route, and the Missouri Valley becomes 
the centre of commerce—The centre of empire—The 
centre of the World!!* 


_ In February, 1857, Articles of Association had been en- 
tered into by members of the Nebraska Settlement Company. 
These Articles were designed to unite members of the com- 
pany into a partnership, aimed at carrying out the objectives 
set forth in the constitution of the Nebraska Settlement Com- 
pany until such time as that company could become a corpo- 
ration under the laws of the Territory of Nebraska’ 

The company attempted to achieve incorporation by 
special act of the legislature. Bills for incorporation of the 
Nebraska Settlement Company were introduced into the 
House and Council in January, 1857. They were limited by 
amendment and then failed to pass.'* The company finally 
achieved incorporation by another method. A general incor- 


12 Nebraska Advertiser, August 13, 1857. 

13 Articles of Association, Giddings Papers. 

14 Nebraska House Journal 3rd session, 1857, pp. 96, 129, 137, 158, 
186, 194; Nebraska Council Journal 3rd session, 1857, pp. 131, 155. 
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poration law was included in an Act of the Legislature of the 
Nebraska Territory entitled, “an act for revising, consolidat- 
ing, and preparing a general code for the Territory of Ne- 
braska, approved January 25, 1856.” This act outlined the 
form and powers of corporations and stated, “The powers 
enumerated . . . shall vest in every corporation in this terri- 
tory whether the same be formed without, or by Legislative 
enactment.” Among the requirements of incorporation was 
the compulsory publication for four weeks of notice of in- 
corporation in a newspaper near the source of business.’® 
This notice in the form of the above constitution of the 
Nebraska Settlement Company and now entitled “Articles of 
Incorporation of the Nebraska Settlement Company” was 
published the required number of times in the Nebraska 
Advertiser. The names of Robert W. Furnas, editor of the 
Nebraska Advertiser and future governor of Nebraska, and 
S. B. Cowles had been added as members of the corpora- 
tion.'* 

The company sent out settlers in the “later part” of 1856 
and in 1857 and a settlement was begun.'* In January 1857 
a post office was established at Table Rock.'* The town was 
surveyed and a report filed June 8, 1858: 


Table Rock occupies the South half of section number 
thirty two (32) in township 3, Range 12 east in Pawnee 
County, which the undersigned claim as a townsite 
under the law of the 4th of September 1841. 


C. W. Giddings, Acting Agent 
and General Superintendent 
of the Nebraska Settlement 
Company.!® 


Giddings spent the summer of 1857 in Nebraska acting 
for the company. He also had charge of the interests of cer- 


tain members of the company remaining in Pennsylvania 
who had given him power of attorney to handle their shares 


15 Laws of Nebraska, 2nd Session, 1855, p. 37. 

16 Nebraska Advertiser June 4, 11, 18, 25, 1857. 

17 Ibid., June 4, 1857. 

18 Ibid., January 8, 1857. 

19 Copy of an endorsement on the back of a plat filed in clerk’s 
office of Pawnee County, Book No. 1 O.S., Giddings Papers. 
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of company property.*° He estimated that some 200 families 
came out from Pennsylvania and New York in the years 
1856-1857 in order to take advantage of the “opportunities” 
afforded by the Nebraska Settlement Company.”' The Gid- 
dings family remained in Oneida, New York, until 1858 when 
Giddings went back and brought them to Nebraska. They 
traveled by rail to St. Louis and from there by river steamer 
to Aspinwall,?* and by spring wagon the remaining miles to 
Table Rock.** It is probable that Giddings had a house wait- 
ing for his family. A bill of lading in the Giddings papers 
indicates that on June 19, 1857 there was received on “the 
good steamboat Alonzo Childs” lying in St. Louis and bound 
for Brownville N.T. the following goods to be delivered to 
C. W. Giddings. 

3 Bndl 30 pes 8 x 10 Sash 

1 Door 2!” x 6!” 158 M.B.L. 

8 Doors 28 x 681% 

1 Box Hardware 

3 half Box Glass 

Added to this bill of lading in pencil is the list of “5 kegs 
of nails, 1 stove, 6 chairs and 1 table.”’** 

The Nebraska Settlement Company combined a spirit for 
reform with the hope for profit. Article 13 of the constitution 
‘ prohibited any member of the company from selling alcohol 
within the bounds of company settlement. This restriction 
was written into the deeds for lots purchased in Table Rock. 
“The sale of intoxicating drinks as beverages on any of the 
lots above described works a forfeiture of the title conveyed 
by this deed.”** Giddings is said to have included this provi- 
sion in the deeds to land sold by him after the company no 
longer existed.** R. V. Muir, treasurer of the Nebraska 





20 Power of Attorney from Ferris and others, Giddings Papers. 
21A. T. Andreas, History of the State of Nebraska (Chicago, 
1882), p. 1254. 

2 Aspinwall was located on the Nebraska side of the Missouri in 
Nemaha County approximately six and one half miles below 
Brownville. It was originally a trading post in the Half Breed tract. 
(Curley, op. cit., p. 48.) 

23 Tecumseh (Nebraska) Chieftain, October 16, 1932. 
24 Bill of Lading June 19, 1857, Giddings Papers. 
25 Deeds to lots, Giddings Papers. 
26 Interview with Mrs. Sue L. Phillips, October 27, 1952. 
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Settlement Company and the surveyor of Table Rock, was 
a very strong advocate of prohibition and devoted the later 
years of his life to the prohibition movement.** 

The Giddings papers give no indication that the Nebraska 
Settlement Company was connected in any way with the 
abolition movement. It is probable, however, that most of its 
members were of anti-slavery inclinations and would have 
resisted vigorously any attempt to make slavery a permanent 
institution in Nebraska.** 

The settlement at Table Rock met with early reverses. 
The panic of 1857 restricted the activities of the “capitalist” 
backers of the Nebraska Settlement Company. In addition 
to the financial crisis a new hardship faced the community. 
During July and August of 1858 homes and crops were ruined 
by high water.*® The settlers had for the most part built 
their homes and planted their fields along the river bottom. 
Not only were their houses and crops ruined but also they 
were afflicted with “various forms of bilious diseases, of 
which chills and fevers were the most formidable.”*’ Many 
of the settlers, discouraged by these early misfortunes, re- 
turned to the east. It was during this exodus that the Rev- 
erend John M. Chivington, presiding Elder of the Nebraska 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held a meet- 
ing in Table Rock at which he prayed, “Lord send the people 


27 R. V. Muir Papers, Nebraska State Historical Society. 

28In April 1867, Giddings and two others signed the following 
resolution adopted by the Methodist Episcopal Conference in 
Omaha: “Whereas Bro. Adonijah Williams formerly a member 
of the M.E. Church South, has given satisfactory assurances to this 
conference of his loyalty to the National government and hearty 
approval of the anti-slavery doctrines of our church, therefore, 
Resolved that he be and is hereby received into full membership 
“y — (Nebraska Herald, Plattsmouth, Nebraska, April 

, 1867.) 

29 The Nebraska Advertiser in reporting the floods took occasion 
to comment on the financial crisis as well. “The banks [of the 
Nemaha] are caving as rapidly as are Nebraska banks in general.” 
Nebraska Advertiser, July 29, 1858. 

30 Andreas, op. cit., p. 1254. The record of deaths in Pawnee 
County for the year ending June 1, 1860 lists thirty one deaths, 
of these five were adults and twenty six were children five years old 
and under. Chills and fevers are listed as causing six deaths. (U.S. 
Census, 1860, Nebraska, Death Record, Burt to Shorter. Ms.) 
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here, but make them so poor they can’t get away.”*? 

The Giddings family and others remained. The census of 
1860 lists 201 persons as residents of the Table Rock area. 
In spite of the fact that large numbers of settlers from 
Pennsylvania and New York had returned home during 
1858 and 1859 these two states still contributed more people 
to the population than did any other area excepting Nebraska 
itself. The ten years 1860-1870 saw the population of the area 
increase from 201 to 795. The number of foreign born resi- 
dents had increased due to the heavy influx of immigrants 
following the Civil War. In 1870 Germans were the largest 
foreign born group and there was the beginning of a Bohe- 
mian settlement that was destined to double in the next ten 
years. The large size of the families of the settlers is attested 
to by the numbers of those born in Nebraska. In 1870 the 
Nebraska born group was the largest of all and by 1880, 
numbering 429 out of a total population of 1447, it had far 
outdistanced the others. The following figures show the 
nativity of the population of the precinct for the years 1860, 
1870, and 1880. 

81 Frank Taylor, op. cit. Chivington is better known to the stu 
dent of western history as Colonel Chivington. He entered military 
service in 1862 and on November 29, 1864, he was in command of 
forces which engaged in the battle at Sand Creek, Colorado, known 
as “the Chivington Massacre.” Some 150 Cheyenne and Arapaho 


— including many women and children, were slain in this 
affair. 
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TABLE I 
NATIVITY OF THE POPULATION OF TABLE ROCK PRECINCT 
1860 - 1880 

1860 1870 1880 
Pennsylvania 53 Pennsylvania 63 Pennsylvania 133 
New York 21 New York 36 New York 64 
Nebraska 21 Nebraska 134 Nebraska 429 
Missouri 16 Missouri 24 Missouri 50 
Scotland 13 | Scotland : Scotland 1 
Indiana 10 | Indiana 17 Indiana 56 
Ohio 8 | Ohio 52 Ohio 92 
Virginia 8 | Virginia 9 Virginia 21 
Illinois 7 | Illinois 98 Illinois 179 
England 5 England 14 England 9 
Wales 4 Wales 2 Wales 3 
Kentucky 3 Kentucky 18 | Kentucky 14 
Iowa 3 | Iowa 36 Iowa 62 
New Jersey 2 New Jersey 3 New Jersey 5 
Massachusetts 4 | Massachusetts 5 
Wisconsin 2 | Wisconsin 16 | Wisconsin 18 

North Carolina 1 | 

Connecticut 77 Connecticut a 
Germany 1 | Germany 136 Germany 63 
Switzerland 1 | Switzerland 9 | Switzerland 3 
Treland 1 | Ireland 9 | Ireland 8 
Bohemia 47 | Bohemia 134 
Michigan 25 | Michigan 26 
| Canada 5 | Canada 16 
| Tennessee 4 | Tennessee 10 
California 2 | California 2 
| Vermont 2 | Vermont 3 
| Kansas 1 Kansas 12 
| Sweden 1 Sweden 6 
| West Virginia 1 | West Virginia 1 
Texas 1 Texas 1 
New Hampshire 1 New Hampshire 2 
| Arkansas 1 | Arkansas 2 
| Luxemburg 13 
| Minnesota 4 
| Austria 1 
| Maine 1 
| | Maryland 2 
Norway 1 
Totals 201 | 795 | 1447 





Source: U.S. Census 1860, 1870, 1880, Nebraska, Ms. 


The Nebraska Settlement Company never recovered from 
the blows it had received from the panic and the floods. It 
did not realize the profits for which it had hoped and docu- 
ments in the Giddings papers indicate that the Company was 
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absorbed by its General Superintendent. In July 1863 Gid- 
dings filed suit for “money laid out and expended and for 
work and labor done.” He named as defendants, J. S. Wood, 
Joseph Steele, Jr., E. F. Ferris, E. A. Coray, James L. Gid- 
dings, R. V. Muir, J. S. Cowles, Walter Lyons, and P. Bartlett. 
Property still held jointly by this group was attached by the 
Sheriff of Pawnee County.** Giddings was awarded the sum 
of $1,926.82. The lots were sold at auction and Giddings pur- 
chased them for $2,026.80.°* He purchased other lots at tax 
sales and from private owners,** and in 1878 he was listed 
as “proprietor of the townsite.”*® 

An act incorporating the town of Table Rock was ap- 
proved on January 4, 1860.*° Another bill had been intro- 
duced designed “to incorporate the Table Rock Seminary.”*" 
This incorporation was not acted upon until the next session 
at which time it was re-introduced and passed only to be 
vetoed by Governor Samuel Black. His veto message stated, 
“Under this act, if it becomes a law, this corporation is 
invested with extraordinary powers and privileges. In the 
name of ‘education’ there is conferred on a chartered com- 
pany the power of a land monopoly, with exemptions to 
which I can never give my assent . . . such a grant as this 
is unjust to the people and is greatly liable to be abused.”** 
It seems probable that Giddings and perhaps other members 
of the Nebraska Settlement Company were trying to estab- 
lish a Methodist Seminary at Table Rock. Mrs. Chauncey 
Norris, daughter of Giddings, stated in a newspaper inter- 
view that her father had come to Nebraska with a purpose 
to establish a college or school.*® Several members of the 
company were ordained Methodist ministers and it is un- 


32 Nebraska Advertiser, July 16, 1863, p. 3. 

33 Warranty Deed, Wm. J. Aitkins, Sheriff, to C. W. Giddings, 
Giddings Papers. 

34 Deeds, Giddings Papers. 

35 Pawnee County, Nebraska, Immigrant Union, Atchison, Kan- 
sas, 1878, p. 74. 

36 Laws of Nebraska, 6th session, 1859, p. 165. 

37 Nebraska Council Journal, 6th session, December 12, 1859, 
p. 49. 

38 Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Nebraska 
1854-1942 (Works Progress Administration, 1941), I, 143-144. 
39 Tecumseh Chieftain, October 6, 1932. 
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likely that any other church group would have been endeav- 
oring to start a seminary at Table Rock in 1859.*° 

Giddings did not regard the territorial government as 
being friendly to the Nebraska Settlement Company. The 
legislature had refused to grant “certain priveleges in the 
use of the waters of the Nemaha.’’*! That he was dissatisfied 
with the political situation may be inferred from the fact 
that he served on a three man delegation from Pawnee 
County to a convention held at Brownville January 9, 1859. 
This convention voted in favor of the annexation to Kansas 
of the region south of the Platte River. Giddings was ap- 
pointed to a committee charged with drafting an address to 
the people of the South Platte region and Kansas.** 

Table Roble developed in the face of all its difficulties. 
A stone schoolhouse that was the town’s pride for many 
years was built in 1861-1862. The first school in the com- 
munity had been organized in 1857. Fannie Giddings taught 
the 1858 term.** The first church, a Methodist Episcopal, was 
erected in 1872. A Catholic Church followed in 1878.** 

The agricultural advancement of the Table Rock settlers 
was slow and somewhat uncertain. Joseph Griffing, from 
Pennsylvania, wrote the following report on the agricultural 
situation in a letter to the editor published in the first issue 
of the Nebraska Farmer, October, 1859. 


R. W. Furnas, Esq. 


We have scarcely commenced farming. Our means 
being generally limited, and our subject at present being 
to secure our farms and get ready to do something. 
Farming interests have suffered from the hard times but 
we look for improvement in that respect. 


Many of our farmers are making additions to their 
cultivated fields, and preparing for more extensive farm- 
ing operations another year. On the whole we are making 


40 The only religious denomination listed in Pawnee County for 
the year ending June 1, 1860, is the Methodist Episcopal Church 
which was reported as having 195 persons attending worship but 
owning no church property. (Nebraska 1860 Social Statistics, Burt 
to Washington, U.S. Census, Ms.) 

41 Scrapbook owned by Mrs. Allie Woods. 

42 Nebraska Advertiser. January 6, 1859. 

43 Table Rock Argus, December 12, 1919. 

44 Andreas, op. cit., p. 1256. 
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some improvement but wish it were greater. Our pros- 
pects are rather more cheering for the future, though 
clouds have not all cleared away. 


Our markets are not very well defined and our 
facilities for transportation are not what might be 
desired. The want of good bridges is severely felt by 
those who have a surplus of farm products to carry off. 
A railroad up the Nemaha would eventually remed 
that difficulty. . .. We have been experimenting wi 
wheat and have succeeded in raising some, though a very 
light crop—six bushels to one sown being about the 
average yield. 

Corn looks very well, but it is somewhat uneven on 
account of defective seed—and here let me say to 
farmers, if you would have your corn come at first plant- 
ing pick your seed before frost. 

The potatoe crop will probably be light, though it 
may be slightly improved by the rain that just fell. 

Chinese Sugar Cane is cultivated here to some extent. 
. . . Several acres of Hungarian Grass has been raised 
in the vicinity the present season, but we have not tested 
its merits as food for stock and can not speak definitely 
of its value. 

Agriculture in Nebraska is yet in its infancy, and as 
it is the foundation upon which our future prosperity is 
to rest, it is important that it be firmly laid. Farmers 
must decide which is the most profitable crop to raise, 
and stock-raising must form an important item in their 
calculations; and the most profitable manner of feeding 
stock will be determined by experiment. 


Yours Respectfully 

Joseph Griffing 

Table Rock, Pawnee County 

Sept. 6, 185645 

The first markets for the Table Rock farmers were the 

towns along the Missouri River, Brownville probably draw- 
ing most of the Table Rock surplus. A large share of the 
produce was consumed at home but the achievement of a 
degree of prosperity depended upon a satisfactory market 
for farm products. The marketing situation contributed to 
the discouragement of the years 1857-1859. After the farmer 
had transported his goods to market over unbridged streams 
and uncertain roads he found prices there to be low. Market 
prices at Brownville were as follows: 


45 Nebraska Farmer, Brownville, October, 1859, p. 9. 
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November 26, 1857, corn was .40 per bushel, flour $4.50 
to $5.25 per sack, corn meal .75 per bushel. The report in 
July 1858 stated that the wheat crop was a total failure due 
to “so much rain of late” and quoted the following prices. 
Corn .50 per bushel, oats .40 per bushel, corn meal .75 per 
bushel, flour $4.00 per sack, wheat—none on the market. 
June 16, 1859 prices were, corn .40-:45 per bushel, corn meal 
.70 per bushel, oats .40 per bushel, flour $4.00 per sack and no 
wheat on the market. October 25, 1860, prices were, corn 
.30 per bushel, oats .40 per bushel, flour $3.00 per sack, corn 
meal .50 per sack and wheat .65-85 per bushel. The February 
6, 1862 market report announced that prices had been so low 
that the editor had thought it unnecessary to publish them. 
The current prices were, corn .10 to .12% per bushel, wheat 
.30 to .50 per bushel and flour $1.75 to $2.20 per sack.*® 

The opening of the Colorado gold rush and the develop- 
ment of the freighting of supplies to the West brightened the 
picture for the Table Rock farmers by giving them new and 
more lucrative markets for their goods. Giddings recalled 
shipping 80 bushels of oats to Fort Kearny in 1859. He be- 
lieved this to be the first load of grain sent to the fort over 
the road opened from Nebraska City.** 

In the fall of 1859 the government was paying $2.00 per 
bushel for corn at Fort Kearny.** Corn had brought .40-.45 
in Brownville in June 1859. In the fall of 1861 the Fort 
Kearny quarter-master contracted to buy corn at $1.35 per 
bushel and oats at $1.20.4° Giddings, in recalling the effect 
of the freighting on the Table Rock community, stated, “The 
day of prosperity dawned on us like the shining of a clear 
day after a long and dreary storm.”°° 

A degree of the hoped for prosperity was achieved. The 
following figures give some indication of the agricultural 
progress of four of the Table Rock settlers, C. W. Giddings, 


46 Nebraska Advertiser, November 26, 1857; July 1, 8, 1858; 
October 25, 1860 p. 2; February 6, 1862 p. 2. 

47 Andreas, op. cit., p. 1255. 

48 William Stolley, History of Hall County (Lincoln, 1946), p. 71. 

49 Fort Kearny Daybook, 1858-1862. September 23, 1861, entry, 
Typescript. 
50 Andreas, op. cit., p. 1255. 
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William Fellers, John C. Wood and George Griffing, all 
coming to Table Rock before the fall of 1858. 





C. W. Giddings 1860 1870 
improved land 70 acres 120 acres 
unimproved land 170 acres 380 acres 
cash value of farm $3,000 $10,000 
horses 3 15 
cows 9 7 
oxen 2 
cattle 19 78 
hogs 115 100 
value of stock $1265 $2,160 
wheat 40 acres 115 acres 
corn 1000 bu. 
oats 40 bu. 600 bu. 
potatoes 175 bu. 
butter 
cheese 200 Ibs. 
hay 25 tons 100 tons 
sorghum 80 gals. 
value of animals slaughtered $20 
Estimated value of produce, bet- 

terments and additions to stock $17,710 

William Fellers 
improved land 15 acres 70 acres 
unimproved land 85 acres 250 acres 
value of farm $500.00 $4,500.00 
implements $37.00 $500.00 
wages paid $50.00 
horses 2 8 
. mules 2 
cows 2 8 
cattle 3 15 
sheep 30 
swine 18 13 
value of stock 217.00 $1000.00 
wheat 200 bu. 
corn 300 bu. 200 bu. 
potatoes 50 bu. 
buckwheat 80 bu. 
wool 100 lbs. 
butter 100 lbs. 
hay 8 tons 
sorghum 30 gal. 

Total value of produce $890.00 

John C. Wood 
improved land 14 acres 30 acres 
unimproved land 146 acres 372 acres 
value of farm $200 $4000 
implements $20 
horses 4 
cows 2 
cattle 1 3 
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swine 3 13 
value of stock $15.00 $500.00 
wheat 40 bu. 100 bu. 
corn 13 bu. 300 bu. 
oats 245 bu. 
tobacco 50 Ibs. 
peas and beans 4 bu. 
potatoes 50 Ibs. 
sorghum 30 gal. 
Total value of produce, including 

betterments and additions to 

stock $800.00 

George L. Griffing 

improved land 28 acres 60 acres 
unimproved 132 410 
value of farm $500 $4000 
implements $50 $200 
wages paid $250 
horses 2 9 
cows 2 5 
cattle 1 6 
swine 23 10 
value of stock $233.00 $300.00 
corn 400 bu. 500 bu. 
wheat 300 bu. 
oats 50 bu. 





Total value of produce, including 


betterments and additions to 
stock $120051 


The dream that the Nemaha valley was to be the high- 
way for a transcontinental railroad which would transform 
Table Rock into a great center of commerce vanished. A 
railroad did not reach Table Rock until the winter of 1871- 
1872 when the Atchinson and Nebraska Railroad was built 
into the town. Giddings played a substantial part in arrang- 
ing for railroad development in Table Rock. An agreement 
between C. T. Abell, President of the Atchinson and Ne- 
braska, and Giddings was signed March 5, 1872. It provided 
that in return for certain lots (in a section to become known 
as the Railroad Addition or Lower Town) the railroad com- 
pany agreed “to try and make a town here, and soon move 
carpenter shops here, and soon as needed build a repair shop 
and round house.” Giddings agreed to allow the Railroad 
Company to sell other lots that Giddings owned in the area 
and that he, Giddings, would aid in the development of the 


51U.S. Census 1860, Nebraska, Ms.; Agricultural Census 1870, 
Nebraska, Ms. 
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town.** The railroad addition was constructed some distance 
from the original town and on lower ground. A railroad-built 
hotel, the Abell House, and several business houses were 
soon in operation. A rivalry developed between the upper 
and lower towns. The pamphlet, Pawnee County, published 
in 1878 by the Immigrant Union of Atchison, Kansas, stated 
that “These interests are now harmonized by one party 
(Rev. C. W. Giddings) gaining the controlling interest in 
both sites.” The lower town met with a series of misfortunes 
which established the supremacy of the upper town. The 
low ground was subject to flooding and in 1881 two severe 
floods struck within the space of two weeks. They were 
followed in the same year by a fire which destroyed the 
Abell House and several other buildings. Most of those build- 
ings which remained were moved to the upper town.** 

Giddings turned his energies in many directions. He was 
one of a group of Pawnee County men to organize a coal 
company in the spring of 1857.°* In July, 1858 he advertised, 
“The undersigned brought out from Pennsylvania a number 
of new light spring wagons, admirably adapted to this 
country. They are all perfectly new, in good order and are 
on sale for reasonable terms for cash—C. W. Giddings.”** 
In 1878 he was listed as proprietor of the Table Rock Cream- 
ery and as “Proprietor of the town site. Dealer in Real Estate 
and Collection Agent, all business entrusted to his care, 
whether buying or selling, collecting or securing of claims, 
will be promptly and carefully attended to. Mr. Giddings is 
perfectly responsible for any amount placed in his hands.”** 
In August, 1878 the Pawnee City Enterprise announced that 
Giddings would sell cream cheese by the pound or by the ton 
at his factory in Table Rock.** 

C. W. Giddings was a man of driving energies. From the 
beginnings of Table Rock until his death in 1879 he was a 


52 Agreement between C. T. Abell and C. W. Giddings, March 5th, 
1872, Giddings Papers. 

53 Table Rock Argus, December 12, 1919. 

54 Nebraska Advertiser, March 21, 1857. 

55 Ibid., July 16, 1858. 

56 Pawnee County, Immigrant Union, Atchison, Kansas, 1878, 


p. 74. 
57 The Enterprise, Pawnee City, August 7, 1878. 
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community leader.®* At the same time that he was active 
in the affairs of Table Rock and in his personal projects he 
was also actively engaged in church work.*® The meetings of 
the Methodist Episcopal Congregation at Table Rock were 
held at the Giddings home from 1857 until 1861 at which time 
they were moved to the new schoolhouse.*’ The Nebraska 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church appointed 
Giddings as presiding elder of the Brownville District in 
1865, the Nemaha District in 1866, the Nebraska City District 
in 1867, and the Lincoln District in 1869.*' This responsibility 
meant a good deal of traveling. The districts were large, 
including “that territory between the Kansas line and the 
Platte River and extending West from the Missouri River 
as far as settlements were found.” 

Giddings died on December 23, 1879. It is said that as he 
was dying his pastor and family heard him recite, “Not a 
cloud doth arise to darken the skies, Or hide for a moment 
the Lord from my eyes.”®* 

} “58 On at least one occasion the community did not follow his lead. 
In 1864 three men accused of stealing horses were lynched in spite 
of the fact that Giddings addressed the crowd and “earnestly 


appealed to the people to desist from further violence.” (Andreas, 
op. cit., p. 1249.) 

59“He was a thorough and devout Arminian Methodist of the 
old style . .. sin and error suffered mortal thrusts by the scathing 
shafts of his gospel logic.” Minutes of the Nebraska Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 19th session, October 8 to 13, 
1879, p. 24. 

60 Fifty Five Years, p. 4. 

61 Minutes of the Nebraska Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 1865, 1866, 1868, 1869. 

62 The Enterprise, Pawnee City, December 31, 1879. 

63 Minutes of Nebraska Conference of M.E. Church, 19th session, 
October 8 to 16, 1879, p. 24. 

































Thomas Mifflin and the Politics of the American Revolution. 
By Kenneth R. Rossman. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1952. ix + 344 pp. Notes, bibliog- 
raphy and index. $5.00.) 


Thomas Mifflin (1744-1800), soldier, politician, and first 
governor of Pennsylvania, was an important figure in the 
era of the American Revolution. Partly because there is no 
collection of Mifflin papers, partly because he has been 
looked upon as an enemy of Washington and a leader in the 
so-called “Conway Cabal,” and doubtless for other reasons, 
Mifflin has long escaped the attentions of a biographer. Now 
Professor Kenneth R. Rossman, Chairman of the Department 
of History of Doane College, offers the first detailed and 
scholarly study of his life and career. Professor Rossman 
first began to delve into Mifflin’s history as a graduate 
student at the State University of Iowa. He has since devoted 
several years to his subject, and has carried on his research 
in many archives and libraries. The result is a careful, 
judicious, and complete biography. Unless additional ma- 
terials in quantity should be found—not to be expected— 
there will be no need for another book about Mifflin. 

The author offers a well-rounded account of Mifflin’s 
career and a cautious and just appraisal of his character, 
abilities, and achievements. Mifflin appears as an effective 
leader of the patriot cause in Pennsylvania before 1775 and 
as an able orator, one who was able to persuade many hun- 
dreds of Pennsylvania militia to advance to Washington’s 
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assistance in the dark days of December, 1776, when the 
American army was desperate and dwindling on the Dela- 
ware. His service as quartermaster general of the Conti- 
nental army, in connection with which he has been much 
criticized, is described as fully and fairly as possible. It is 
made clear that Mifflin was probably honest in that office, 
according to the standards of his time; that he was at first 
very efficient in it; that he neglected it when the Continental 
Congress did not promptly accept his resignation. It is also 
shown that he was no leader of a “Conway Cabal” conspiracy 
against Washington in the winter of 1777-1778, although he 
condemned Washington’s close associates and advisors as 
incompetent. Leaving the army, Mifflin re-entered politics, 
afterward served in the presidency of the national Congress, 
various Pennsylvania positions, the Federal Convention of 
1787, and as governor for several years of his own state. 

Professor Rossman does not find in Mifflin a great soldier, 
a statesman, or a gifted intellectual. Rather he portrays 
him as a moderately conservative politician who was hand- 
some, affable, persuasive in speech, and gifted with a rather 
astonishing ability to please both voters and other politi- 
cians. All in all, Mifflin was respectable and useful, one of 
those many talented men who with the few patriot geniuses 
made possible a successful and enduring revolution. 

The author is to be congratulated for competently com- 
pleting a difficult but rewarding task. 


University of Nebraska John R. Alden 
John Colter: His Years in the Rockies. By Burton Harris. 


(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. xiv + 180 
pages. Maps, notes, bibliography, and index. $3.50.) 


Because of his momentous achievements in the field of 
discovery, coupled with sundry heroic exploits, John Colter 
is now truly a legendary figure, on the order of Paul Bunyan, 
a sort of backwoodsy Superman. He was, in fact, a quite 
ordinary mortal endowed with splendid stamina, physique, 
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and quick-wittedness, which enabled him to perform prodi- 
gious wilderness journeys and to retire with his scalp whole 
despite numerous brushes with Indians. Nevertheless, a 
great deal of mystery enshrouds Colter’s travels. This leaves 
his biographers plenty of free scope for their imagination, 
and meaty nourishment for the legend. 

The virtue of this new biography is that Harris uses his 
imagination rather more intelligently than most writers 
dealing with the subject. In the first place he is equipped 
with a personal knowledge of the country where Colter 
made his climactic discoveries—the Big Horn Basin, the 
Upper Snake, and the Upper Yellowstone. Secondly, he is 
not burdened with preconceptions. He puts himself in the 
explorer’s shoes, so to speak, and then starts on the journey 
afresh. He makes the most of the few meager documentable 
facts. He leans heavily on inferences and deductions, but he 
is careful not to mislead the reader into mistaking his im- 
aginative reconstruction of events for actual history. 


Since this purports to be a full-dress Colter biography, 
the hero’s adventures with Lewis and Clark, his associations 
with Andrew Henry’s ill-fated enterprise at Three Forks 
of the Missouri, his retirement to Missouri, and his untimely 
and ironically peaceful death—all these more or less prov- 
able aspects of his career are dwelt upon in loving detail. 
However, these things have all been hashed over time and 
again, and the real purpose of the book is to trace definitely 
the famous journey of discovery (actually a search for Indian 
customers) from Fort Lisa at the mouth of Big Horn River 
to what is now Yellowstone Park. 


Hiram M. Chittenden, in his early works on Yellowstone 
Park and the western fur trade, first exploited the fairly 
obvious evidence of the William Clark map of 1810, that 
Lake Biddle and Lake Eustis were identifiable with present 
Jackson and Yellowstone lakes, and that John Colter first 
beheld and reported them. Corollaries of this thesis were 
that Colter made a side trip westward across the Teton 
Mountains, and that the thermal wonders of the Upper 
Yellowstone were derisively dubbed “Colter’s Hell” by skep- 
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tical contemporaries. With Blackfoot trimmings this is the 
heart of the Colter legend, which has been tirelessly echoed 
and re-echoed, albeit with increasing embellishment, by sub- 
sequent writers and campfire lecturers, who have become 
legion since the scene of Colter’s triumphs has become glam- 
orized by the establishment of Grand Teton and Yellowstone 
National parks. 

Stallo Vinton’s Colter reinforced the legend. Burton Har- 
ris’ Colter consolidates it—except in one detail, rather up- 
setting to the romanticists. Harris confirms the radical view, 
first postulated in print by this reviewer in The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review (September, 1949) and based on 
an unromantic examination of the actual sources, that “Col- 
ter’s Hell” historically was an actual thermal spot near Cody, 
Wyoming, having nothing to do with Yellowstone National 
Park. 

It is difficult to conceive how anyone, be he historian, 
geographer, literary detective or whatnot, could extract any 
more juice than has already been extracted here from the 
Colter lemon. But this ignores controversial aspects of the 
minor details, which will make good ammunition for ambi- 
tious writers and graduate students for the next hundred 
years. Was Colter guided by Indians or Indian trails or did 
he figure it out himself? Did he actually cross the Teton 
Range? Is the “Colter Stone” authentic? How to account for 
the weird discrepancy between the actual outlines of Yellow- 
stone Lake and the little blob on the Clark map? Did the 
durable Colter actually die of “jaundice?” Tune in at this 
same time next week for the next thrilling installment! 


National Park Service Merrill J. Mattes 


California Emigrant Letters. Edited by Walker D. Wyman. 
(New York: Bookman Associates, 1952. 177 pp. Illustrations 
and map. $3.00.) 


Dr. Wyman has assembled and edited 137 letters written 
by California emigrants to the folks back home. In so doing 
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he has filled an important gap in the history of the period. 
H. H. Bancroft, Archer B. Hulbert, Stewart Edward White, 
and many others, have made extensive use of the numerous 
overland diaries which have come down to us, but few 
collections of contemporary emigrant letters have been 
made. While these letters are almost entirely from those 
published in the newspapers of the Missouri frontier, they 
are typical and give an excellent picture of the personal 
experiences and observations of those who were a part of the 
Gold Rush. 

The letters are topically grouped into ten sections, each 
of which centers around a particular phase of the emigrant 
story. The first nine letters describe California before the 
overland movement and give the present day reader an idea 
of the information the forty-niner had of the region he was 
so anxious to reach. Then follows a description of Independ- 
ence, St. Joseph, and the other outfitting towns which were 
the points of departure. The two sections, Overland in 1849 
and Overland in 1850, give an excellent contrast of the wet 
year of 1849 and the dry year of 1850. Also brought out is the 
comparison of the too heavily laden wagons of the forty- 
niners and the too small quantity of necessities taken by the 
argonauts of a year later. 

The last five parts consist of letters written from Cali- 
fornia and give interesting descriptions of San Francisco 
and of the gold diggings around Sacramento. Several of 
these letters discourage further migration to California by 
pointing out that the stories of fabulous wealth from the 
diggings are largely “humbug,” and that “there are thou- 
sands of men now in California who would gladly go home 
if they had the money.” One writer points out that the cli- 
mate and soil of California were favorable to the growing 
of wheat, corn, fruit and vegetables, and that the citizens 
would have to “turn their attention from mining to agri- 
culture.” Several of the letters mention the hardships en- 
countered at the mines, and of the prevalence of sickness 
due to the scarcity of vegetables and to the sudden changes 
in temperature. The loneliness of the gold frontier is well 
described in one of the letters, “Meeting a Boat for the Mail.” 
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California Emigrant Letters is not only of interest to the 
student of the period but also to the resident of, or the 
visitor to, the regions so well described. 


Kearney State Teachers College Lyle E. Mantor 


The March of Empire: Frontier Defense in the Southwest. 
1848-1860. By Averam B. Bender. (Lawrence: University 
of Kansas Press, 1952. x + 323 pp. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


By the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, the United States 
not only acquired a clear title to Texas but added to the 
national domain a vast territory extending to the Pacific 
Ocean. Little was known about this new empire which was 
greater in size than the combined area of France and Ger- 
many. The discovery of gold in California, which occurred 
before the treaty was agreed upon, soon created many 
problems for the army. Thousands of emigrants, destined 
for the gold fields and clamoring for military protection 
and assistance, sought new and more practicable routes to 
the E] Dorado. The decade from 1850 to 1860 was, as a result, 
to: witness a great change in the Southwest. The combined 
white population of California, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Utah almost trebled. The author of this volume well sum- 
marizes the progress made during the period from 1848 to 
1860: “Permanent peace on the frontier was not obtained 
for a quarter of a century later, but the government in its 
policy of frontier defense was building a firm foundation 
for the Greater Southwest of today.” 

The evolution of southwestern defense followed a pattern 
similar to that of the trans-Mississippi West as a whole. After 
the explorer, trapper, and trader came the soldier and en- 
gineer, who established the roads and military posts and 
protected the emigrants and settlers. The inevitable clash 
followed between the ever-encroaching whites and the 
Indians, who strove tenaciously for survival, culminating in 
the establishment of the reservation system. 
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The title implies that this book is primarily a study of 
the military conquest and occupation of the Southwest. 
Such is not altogether the case. Major emphasis is of course 
placed on the role of the soldier in the military posts who 
policed the region and subjugated the wild Indian tribes. 
A chapter is devoted to the campaign against the Mormons. 
Considerable attention is given to the work of the army 
engineer in exploring for and laying out new routes for 
overland transportation, opening the southwestern rivers 
for steamboat navigation, and establishing new military 
posts. This volume also includes two chapters on the at- 
tempts of the government to supplement its military pro- 
gram by placing some of the Indian tribes in California and 
Texas on reservations. Although these experiments ended 
in failure, the system founded in California ultimately be- 
came the accepted policy of the nation. 

The Southwest also served as a training ground for many 
a young army officer who was to achieve fame in the Civil 
War. Among the better known of these were Albert Sidney 
and Joseph E. Johnston, Robert E. Lee, Ulysses S. Grant, 
Samuel B. Heintzelman, Randolph B. Marcy, George B. 
McClellan, John Pope, Henry W. Halleck, William J. Hardee, 
Sterling Price, and Earl Van Dorn. 

Dr. Bender has spent some twenty-five years as a special 
student in southwestern history so is well qualified to under- 
take a study of this nature. He has collected a vast amount 
of material, obtained from the National Archives, contempo- 
rary newspapers, government reports and secondary works, 
and has synthesized it in a very readable form. The docu- 
mentation, which is placed at the end of the book, is excep- 
tionally well done. 

The format is on the whole pleasing. The chief shortcom- 
ing, in the opinion of the reviewer, is the lack of adequate 
maps and illustrative materials. In these days of high print- 
ing costs the paucity of photographs is understandable. How- 
ever, suitable maps are highly essential for the interpretation 
of a study of this nature. The maps included in this volume 
have apparently been reduced in size by the publisher to a 
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point where the lettering cannot be read without much 
effort. 

The March of Empire is one of the better books of the 
year on western history. 


National Park Service Ray H. Mattison 


Tribe Under Trust: A Study of the Blackfoot Reserve of 
Alberta. By Lucien M. Hanks, Jr., and Jane Richardson 
Hanks. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1950. xvi 
+ 187 pp. Illustrations, bibliography, and index. $4.50.) 


In this work we have a good community study of a 
modern Indian group, the data for which were gathered 
on the Blackfoot Reserve in Alberta during the summers of 
1938-41. The first two chapters are devoted to a brief history 
of the group, particularly of the period from the Blackfoot 
Treaty of 1877 to the date of the study. Other chapters de- 
scribe the economy of the reserve, its immediate social effects 
and the political organization and social life of the Blackfoot. 
An appendix shows the way in which the interest from the 
trust fund is used, and another is devoted to a study of the 
income and expenditures of seven Indians. 

Until the extermination of the bison forced them into 
reservation life in 1881, the Blackfoot were militaristic plains 
nomads who had fitted their lives to the buffalo. With the 
extermination of the great herds all the old life was wiped 
out and for these people a great depression began, a depres- 
sion that was spiritual as well as economic, and one which 
has never quite lifted for them. 

When reservation life began, subsistence gardening was 
introduced, stock cattle were issued and at last, driven by 
necessity, they became ranchers, and life went on. In 1910 
the tribe voted to sell a part of their reserve, and by 1917 
the sale of 116,000 acres had realized the sum of $2,218,000. 
This money is held in trust by the Department of Indian 
Affairs which sends annual sums, representing interest on 
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the capital, to the Agent for maintenance and improvement 
of the reserve. 

Following the sale of the land every effort was made to 
induce the Blackfoot to become farmers. A reservation mine 
was put into operation. Houses were built and furnished for 
them. Rations of meat, flour and tea were issued weekly. 
There was free medical care in an excellent hospital as well 
as extra rations for the sick and aged. Farm machinery was 
made available and expert care was given the Indian’s cattle. 
Thus the Blackfoot had a basic economic security. 

The investigators did not find on the reserve the placidity 
of a secure people. Both the Indians and the agency had 
many complaints. A plan for self-help was not working. The 
authors suggest reasons for the hostility of the group toward 
the agency officials, and recommend a method for bringing 
agency and Indian more closely together. 

Tribe Under Trust is a work that will be read with a 
great deal of interest by anyone who is acquainted with or 
interested in the problems found on our own reservations; 
it contains some data that are of interest on a wider scale 
in view of present world conditions. 

One wishes, however, that the authors had given us some 
hint of the social and economic status of the mixed-blood 
in the Blackfoot social structure of today. The study would 
be more satisfactory if it had been possible to add another 
chapter describing the changes, if any, due to the war, to the 
improved economic condition of the surrounding white popu- 
lation since the time the original data were gathered, and 
particularly to the attitude of the returned Indian veterans. 


Smithsonian Institution George Metcalf 
Missouri Basin Project 
River Basin Surveys 
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LeRoy R. Hafen, “Fort St. Vrain,” The Colorado Maga- 
zine, October, 1952, discusses an early fur-trading post on the 
South Platte. 


The same issue contains, “In the Pike’s Peak Gold Rush 
of 1859: Diary of E. Dunsha Steele,” describing a journey 
from Wisconsin to the Colorado gold fields. 


LeRoy R. Hafen, “Colorado Mountain Men,” The Colo- 
rado Magazine, January, 1953, discusses some of the early 
fur trappers and traders who explored Colorado. 


Robert Rutland, ed., “A Journal of the First Dragoons 
in the Iowa Territory, 1844,” Iowa Journal of History, Janu- 
ary, 1953, describes an expedition into the Sioux country 
from Fort Des Moines. 


In The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1952, 
George L. Anderson writes on, “The Administration of Fed- 
eral Land Laws in Western Kansas, 1880-1890: A Factor in 
Adjustment to a New Environment,” and Sister M. Evange- 
line Thomas on, “The Rev. Louis Dumortier, S.J., Itinerant 
Missionary to Central Kansas, 1859-1867.” 


Emily Ann O’Neil Bott, “Joseph Murphy’s Contribution 
to the Development of the West,” Missouri Historical Re- 
view, October, 1952, is a sketch of the man who made many 
of the wagons which carried emigrants through the Platte 
Valley to Oregon and California. 
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John C. Ewers, “Reliving Montana’s Colorful Past in a 
Magnificent New Museum,” The Montana Magazine of His- 
tory, January, 1953, describes the museum portion of the 
new building of the Historical Society of Montana. 


Marshall D. Moody, “Kit Carson, Agent to the Indians 
in New Mexico 1853-1861,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
January, 1953, discusses one phase of the famous frontiers- 
man’s career. 
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THE NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


Superintendent James C. Olson 
Director Emeritus of the Museum A. T. Hill 
Director of the Museum Marvin F. Kivett 
Librarian John B, White 


The Nebraska State Historical Society was founded as the 
State Historical Society and Library Association in 1867, the 
year Nebraska was admitted into the union. It was reorganized 
as the Nebraska State Historical Society in 1878. It was con- 
stituted as a state organization by act of the Nebraska Legis- 
lature in 1883, and designated custodian of all public records, 
documents, and other materials of historical value by legislative 
act of 1905. 

The Society was created to collect and preserve the record 
of Nebraska and its people. It maintains archives, a library, 
and a museum in the State Capitol for use of the public. In 
performing its important function, it solicits the aid of all public- 
spirited citizens. It is particularly anxious to secure valuable 
records and materials now in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. Such records and materials include: 

Biographical materials of pioneers in diaries, letters, account 
books, and autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams 
or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications of 
churches, societies, clubs, cultural, educational, industrial, 
financial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 


Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western newspapers, especially those of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics 
and artifacts. 
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